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Exponent Il and the 
Excellence of Women 


Susan Elizabeth Howe 
Provo, Utah 


hen I moved to Boston in 1978, 

Exponent I was already legendary. 

Living in Washington, D.C., and 
then in Salt Lake City, I had heard of the “Bos- 
ton women” and their work. In a few short 
years, they had published the first Boston guide 
book for tourists, written a book about Mormon 
pioneer women, and founded a feminist newspa- 
per. Every project that they started had been 
successful: in 1978, when I arrived on the 
scene, A Beginner’s Boston and Mormon Sisters 
had both sold out, and Exponent IJ had been 
published quarterly for seven years. These 
Mormon women were smart, self-directed, and 
confident. They took charge of their own 
spiritual and intellectual development, and they 
were great friends. 

The first meeting that I remember 
attending, in Diane McKinney’s apartment on 
Gray Street in Cambridge, was a gathering of the 
newspaper staff to evaluate the current issue. 
With an interest in editing and a desire to be 
useful to the paper in some way, I had gone over 
that issue word by word, looking for some way 
in which it might be improved. But the layout 
was clean and friendly; the illustrations were 
inviting; the content was an engaging mix of 
articles, essays, stories, and poetry; and the tone 
was well-balanced between the serious and the 
lighthearted. There weren’t even any typos. 
The only useful suggestion I could come up with 
was that the titles might be more original or 
provocative in order to lead readers into the 
pieces that followed. 

When I offered that criticism, I was very 
unsure of myself but hoped that my skills and 
training could earn me a place in the group of 
women who produced Exponent I]. As it turned 
out, I was welcomed into Exponent’s activities 
along with everyone else who cared to partici- 
pate. (Indeed, that Exponent has never been an 
exclusive group seems to me to have been part 
of its strength.) I eventually learned that I could 
make a variety of contributions to the newspa- 
per. Furthermore, my contributions helped me 
to develop in ways that I would not have imag- 
ined. The first poem I ever published was in 
Exponent IT, now, | call myself a poet and send 
my poems to national literary journals. I worked 
as the editor of Exponent II for three years; like 
Nancy Dredge and Sue Paxman, much of my 
subsequent professional career has involved 
editing. 

The story of my association with 
Exponent I1 is like that of many, many women, 
both those who have lived in the Boston area 
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and produced the newspaper and those who have 
lived elsewhere and written for it. We have, 
without much self-confidence, offered our work 
to Exponent I] and thus learned that we can 
actually do much more than we had thought. 
One of the most important results of the Expo- 
nent enterprise has been to help us Mormon 
women realize our talents and improve them. 

Unfortunately, the larger Mormon 
culture does not always encourage us to develop 
the full range of our gifts. Of course, we are 
perpetually urged—in every meeting—to 
cultivate our ability to nurture, mother, and 
support our families. But we are decidedly not 
encouraged to pursue education, art, or careers, 
although these other talents must also be gifts 
from God and therefore our responsibility to 
develop. Indeed, the very controversy about 
women working outside the home is set up by 
the culture’s refusal to acknowledge the com- 
plete range of talents and abilities. Women have 
great intelligence—as much intelligence as 
men—and consequently they have the capacity 
to contribute in all aspects of society, as men do. 
And yet our culture seems to require that women 
give up part of their eternal identities—that part 
associated with their gifts of mind and apti- 
tude—so that they can become the primary 
parent. We believe a revelation that says 
“Whatever principle of intelligence we attain 
unto in this life, it will rise with us in the resur- 
rection” (D&C 130:18) and then establish 
cultural patterns that prevent women from fully 
developing our intelligence and using the range 
of our gifts in the service of God and our com- 
munities. 

In the past few years, I have begun to 
feel that the official Church does not approve of 
Mormon women whose family responsibilities 
are enhanced by professional achievement, even 
if those women had a lifelong record of faithful- 
ness to the gospel and of service in the Church. 
(Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, for example, a truly 
great and gifted woman, comes to mind.) 
Disillusioned and disappointed, I feel that the 
following statements accurately represent the 
current climate for many educated Mormon 
women: It is unlikely that your educational 
achievements or professional success will be 
acknowledged by the official Church. It is 
unlikely that you will be called to an official 
Church position that makes use of your profes- 
sional expertise. If you do receive a calling that 
you are particularly well-trained to fulfill, you 
may be released from that calling at anytime 
because someone is nervous or jealous of your 
success, even if there is impressive evidence of 
your using your position to bless many lives. 
Consequently, you may have to look beyond the 
official Church community for ways to use your 
full abilities to serve the Lord. And that unfortu- 
nate conclusion is why Exponent I/ and other 
such Mormon communities are so important: 
They validate your fullness, your wholeness, 
your use of all your gifts. 

Among the Exponent I] women in 
Boston, I found a strong supportive group of 
women who accepted me, encouraged me in the 
development of my gifts, and stimulated me to 
become the best person I could be. And further- 
more, we had darn good fun along the way. We 


went away together for weekend retreats where 
we laughed and ate gourmet meals and choreo- 
graphed really bad water ballets and swam and 
canoed and talked about everything from 
historical Mormon women to tenets of the 
gospel. We held monthly discussion groups and 
hosted an annual Exponent Day Dinner with an 
honored woman speaker. 

I learned life-changing lessons from 
these women who loved each other, their 
husbands, and their families, and who knew how 
to value themselves along with everyone else. 
And I think my experience is repeated through- 
out the community of Exponent II, which 
extends, through the newspaper, to all its 
teaders. So I say, “Exponent II, onward and 
upward! May we women use all our gifts 
to serve God and our sisters and brothers. 

And may Exponent continue to give us the 
support and encouragement that will help us 
todo so.” 


Ties 


Lori Brummer 
Gunnison, Colorado 


... grace was a woman with time on 
her hands 
Joy Harjo from “Grace” 


he tomato plants stand black and 

withered in my garden and the scent of 

apples follows me up the basement 
stairs. Although the afternoons are still warm, 
the chitter and skitter of juncos in the cedar trees 
remind me that winter is just a north wind away. 
In keeping with the rhythm of the season, my 
activities turn indoors; windows are covered 
with plastic, the furnace is checked and the filter 
changed, and sweaters and quilts are retrieved 
from hall closets and cedar chests. As I add extra 
covers to the beds, I think of my grandmother 
whose gnarled hands made most of the quilts I 
have in my home. 

I was the oldest of eight grandchildren 
and the first to receive a quilt from my mother’s 
mother. Made of a deep purple gingham and tied 
with white yarn, it was the perfect quilt for a 
fifteen-year-old girl in the early seventies. 
Somehow the large gingham checks went just as 
well with my parents’ idea of a daughter’s 
room— white French Provincial furniture, walls 
painted white with the slightest touch of laven- 
der, and sheer lavender curtains flocked with 
white daisies—as well as my tokens of teen 
independence—a large shaggy pillow of bright 
purple fake fur, Led Zepplin albums, strawberry 
incense, The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings, 
my Sweet Baby James Taylor poster, and a large 
confederate flag (a gift from my father and a 
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comment on our relationship). My purple quilt 
soaked up the tears of a stormy adolescence and 
kept me warm on cold winter nights. 

When I left home, my purple quilt went 
with me, providing a quiet tangible connection 
to the family I was trying to distance myself 
from emotionally and physically. It added color 
to the dorms at a private college and a state 
university and later made my off-campus 
apartment seem more like “home.” 

After I married and received other quilts 
for wedding presents, the purple quilt remained 
and still remains, my quilt of choice. Usually 
folded at the foot of my bed, it is readily avail- 
able to provide solace during the darkest hours 
of night, to wrap up in while watching TV, or 
become part of my sons’ latest indoor 
fort. It has survived several moves to 
different states—often being used to 
protect furniture, art prints, or other 
fragile items. My purple quilt goes 
camping with me, not only for extra 
warmth, but because I prefer the feel of 
its soft cotton to the slick nylon of my 
sleeping bag. It is a bit of “home” I carry 
with me whenever I am away overnight. 

I doubt my grandmother envi- 
sioned such a destiny for her handiwork 
as she tied the purple gingham to its dark 
purple backing; she was just finding a 
useful way to keep busy and express her 
love for her grandchildren. As we 
married, she made more quilts, some 
simply colorful sheets tied to a coordinat- 
ing back; others had elaborate embroi- 
dered tops and took her over a year or 
more to quilt. As her great grandchildren 
arrived, she tied baby blankets of small 
yellow and pink roses, light blue bunnies, 
and blue baby elephants with red bal- 
loons. She made lap robes and comfort- 
ers while caring for my ailing grandfa- 
ther in their home. After he died, she 
continued to quilt until her mind re- 
treated to a quiet place inside itself. 

Despite the comfort I received 
from Grandma’s quilts, my youthful arrogance 
and ignorance saw quilting as an activity of 
women with too much time on their hands. I 
could understand older women wanting to keep 
busy, but I was completely baffled by the young 
mothers I would see gathered around a quilting 
frame at church. Diaper bags at their feet, they 
would stitch and chat, seemingly oblivious to 
their runny nosed toddlers—many of whom 
were trying to force bottles upon crying infants 
who lay on the floor. 

I was part of a new generation of 
women in my family—college educated and 
adventure bound—with no time for quilting or 
listening to gossip. Intended or not, the message 
of feminism in the the early *70s and ‘80s was 
that bringing home the bacon was more impor- 
tant than frying it up in a pan. Success lay in the 
competitive world of business and science, not 
in the domestic arts. Needlework was fine for 
keeping the hands busy when the mind needed a 
rest, but was not to be taken seriously. While I 
respected my grandmother and her craft, I could 
never see myself among the quilters, even after I 
had children. 


My college education did little to 
prepare me for the realities of motherhood. The 
isolation of young motherhood (reinforced by 
several moves), the energy drain of caring for 
infants and toddlers, and the lack of intellectual 
stimulation were not only frustrating, but often 
overwhelming. As my children grew and my 
batteries began to recharge, I started taking 
literature and writing classes at the Community 
College. Struggling to understand what it meant 
to be a woman in the ‘90s, I was drawn to 
contemporary women’s literature. Wanting to 
express myself with words, I read what other 


women were writing. 
This literature was a revelation to me; I 
began to feel a sense of sisterhood that I had 





never felt before. Through this study, I also came 
to appreciate quilting, not only as an art, but as a 
cross-cultural tradition. In Alice Walker’s The 
Color Purple, Celie and Sophia piece together a 
pattern called “Sister’s Choice”; Nettie and 
Corinne travel to Africa and learn to combine 
tribal styles of quilting with American patterns. 
Alice Walker herself was inspired to take up 
quilting while writing The Color Purple. In 
Plain and Simple by Sue Bender, I came to 
appreciate the practicality and simplicity of 
Amish life and how those qualities influenced 
their quilt making. In Sister's Choice, Elaine 
Showalter uses the history and evolution of 
quilting to illustrate the richness and complexity 
of women’s literature in America. Showalter’s 
ideas are brought to life by the characters in 
Whitney Otto’s How to Make an American 
Quilt. At a literature festival in Nebraska, I sat in 
a teepee and listened to a Sioux woman explain 
a tradition of honoring others called a “give- 
away,” and how the gift of a quilt was the 
highest honor of all. 

This knowledge behind me, I began 
quilting a little over a year ago. Part of my 
motive was practical: my growing family needed 
more blankets. But I was also motivated by a 


desire to express myself in a manner that was 
useful and not merely decorative. Through my 
reading, I had come to understand that quilting, 
like life, is a process, and I resisted the urge to 
pull out my beginning stitches. Because I had 
learned that in one Amish tradition “only God is 
perfect” and that they will turn a block the 
wrong way or misplace a color in a corner of 
their quilts. I left a misplaced block in a quilt I 
was making for a wedding gift, though the 
mistake was unintentional. I signed my name 
there instead. Yet, because I was a bit unedu- 
cated in current styles of quilting, I was free to 
create designs that were uniquely my own. 

Aside from being a creative outlet, 
quilting has drawn me closer to many of the 
women in my life. A friend from my 
college days and I developed our 
interest in quilting while living hundreds 
of miles apart. We were both delighted 
to discover our common craft one night 
during a telephone conversation. Despite 
the physical distance that separates us, 
quilting helps keep me close to another 
friend who now lives half a continent 
away. 

And quilting has helped draw 
me closer to my family, especially my 
mother. Not long ago, my mother was 
visiting my home for the first time in 
over two years. (She had been living 
two states away.) We spent two days of 
her visit kneeling on the basement floor, 
basting a quilt so she could work it on a 
hoop frame. My mother had embroi- 
dered the quilt top of roses for my sister; 
my grandma was supposed to do the 
quilting, but her mind failed her before 
she was able to get started. “You know,” 
my mom said, while we were on our 
hands and knees on the cold cement, 
“I’m amazed at the conversations I have 
with my kids. I could never talk about 
anything with your grandmother.” I 
don’t remember the conversation as 
earth shaking, just talk. But I come from 
a long line of people who don’t communicate 
very well, kept their true feelings to themselves 
and their secrets locked in closets. 

I'd like to share what I’ve learned with 
my grandmother and learn more about the 
quilting techniques she knew. Unfortunately, her 
body sits in a nursing home, her mind beyond 
our reach, requiring more care than her family 
can give. But this winter when the north wind 
blows through unseen cracks in my house, I will 
wrap my purple quilt around me and the knots 
from the ties will recall my grandmother's 
gnarled hands. I will feel a connection to her I 
haven’t felt before or have forgotten in years of 
living away; a connection ribbons of highways 
and telephone lines couldn’t make. And this 
winter as I bend over my hoop frame, I will 
think of all women—teal and fictional, living 
and dead, quilters and non-quilters, the young 
and old of every race and tradition—and be 
proud to take my place among them. I will sense 
a belonging I have never had before and feel an 
uneasy truce between my conflicting emotions 
over career and family. And I will remember 
that no matter what our choices, we are all 
still sisters. # 
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6 6 how me how far you can hit the 
ball,” I challenged Dad that day in 


the park when I was ten. I hadn’t 
planned to say it. An impulse was all it was, a 
child’s rare curiosity to see her father as an 
individual, apart from his role as a parent. What 
was it like when you were a boy, Dad? 

Dad studied me for a moment with a 
look of amusement, then reached over and took 
the ball from my outstretched hand. He rested 
the bat against his shoulder as he positioned his 
body, scuffing the dirt into little clouds of dust 
as his feet found their familiar stance. Then, 
in an instant, the toss, the coiled torso, the crack 
of wood against the taut leather—a blur of 
sound and movement that stands out in movie- 
style slow motion in my headful of childhood 
memories. 

I think of the movie The Natural when I 
recall the incident now. There’s Robert Redford 
standing at the plate, the fans in the stands, and 
the background soundtrack suspended in silent 
anticipation. Then Redford tears into the pitch, 
and it’s slow-mo, fast-mo, the whole laser light 
show— they pull out all the stops. 

My dad would have laughed at the 
comparison, being the kind of person he was, 
and perhaps my memory of that day in the park 
has become exaggerated with time, taking on 
larger-than-life proportions. Who’s to say? I do 
remember that the experience gave me some- 
thing to brag about in the school yard Monday 
morning. You should see how far my dad can 
hit a baseball. My dad can hit the ball farther 
than your dad. But, beyond the opportunity to 
brag, that day in the park made me feel proud of 
who I was. My dad was somebody special, and, 
by extension, so was I. Why, with a dad who 
could hit like that, I could do almost anything, 
couldn't 1? 
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Dawn Thurston 
Villa Park, California 


I have other images from childhood that 
connect Dad with baseball. There was that 
seasoned wooden trunk that sat in the corner of 
our one-car garage. It’s large rusting hinges 
opened to reveal an array of interesting old 
clothing. Stashed among Dad’s Navy uniforms 
and tattered sailor hats was an assortment of 
heavy flannel baseball uniforms, the big, 
blousey-legged variety you see in old pictures of 
Babe Ruth. Baseball caps, leggings, and flat- 
tened old-style leather gloves created a treasure 
chest of memories of a life before I was born. 
Whatever happened to that trunk and those old 
uniforms? Why didn’t I ever ask Dad about 
them? 

I picked up snatches of conversation at 
Grandma’s house that remain with me. There 
was talk of Dad being the star of his high school 
team. You should have seen how blond his hair 
was. His teammates used to call him “Whitey.” 
My father’s sister, our Aunt Virginia, lived with 
my grandmother. 

Constrained to a wheel chair with 
multiple sclerosis, Aunt Virginia made a hobby 
of lovingly preserving her brother’s newspaper 
clippings in a photo album. I have vague 
memories of seeing this album among my aunt’s 
belongings as I sat at her desk fiddling with her 
old Royal typewriter and marble-barrelled 
fountain pens. 

After Grandma and Aunt Virginia died, 
the album must have been stored at our house, 
although I don’t ever remember seeing it. It 
wasn’t until I began collecting old photographs 
for my father’s 60th birthday celebration that my 
mother suggested I rummage through it. 

I handled the heavy black pages covered 
with tattered yellow sports clippings. I had to 
smile at the glossy black and white photographs 
of Dad in the 30s and 40s, Dad in the prime of 
his life. He had played short stop for the 
Redondo Beach High School Sea Hawks and 
was captain of the team his senior year. Turning 
the pages, I marveled at the number of awards 
and press clippings that honored him. One of the 
most consistent players in recent years... . 
Unselfish, a real sportsman on and off the field. . 
. .As a team man he couldn't be beat. 

There was Dad playing ball for the Navy 
team in Pearl Harbor during breaks from his 
duties as a torpedoman. One photograph caught 
him decked out in his baseball uniform posed 
against a palm tree in front of the Royal Hawai- 
ian Hotel, a pipe cocked jauntily in his mouth. 

There were clippings from the local 
Redondo Beach paper chronicling the exploits of 
the Elks and Merchants leagues, teams Dad 
played with on weekends in the first years of his 
marriage to my mother. /t was exciting to be 
married to the star of the team. I felt so proud. 

I flipped through more pages and came 
across something I remember seeing years ago, 
Dad’s contract to play for a professional team in 
the Midwest. Grandma had shown it to me with 
pride, I remember. A few news clippings 
followed from Redondo Beach papers touting 
the signing of their local hero. 


Baseball and Other Life Lessons 


The scrapbook ended with a single 
clipping completing the collection. The head- 
lines said it all: “Redondo Baseball Star Home 
from Spring Training with Rheumatic Fever.” 
The remainder of the scrapbook was empty, a 
stack of black paper, a poignant reminder of a 
career that might have been. 

Grandma’s stories, Aunt Virginia’s 
scrapbook, a trunk full of uniforms, a glorious 
moment in the park as a ten-year-old—these 
images and memories came back to me a few 
years ago when Dad died. It is a hard thing to 
capture, recreate, do justice to a life in a 30- 
minute funeral eulogy. It was something I 
wanted to do for him, and a way to channel my 
grief. And so I sat there in my bed penning 
down thoughts and those baseball images came 
wandering up. Funny, they were such a small 
part of what Dad’s life had meant to my life. 
When I was a girl, that man in the scrapbook had 
been some kind of Paul Bunyan childhood 
fantasy. As I grew older, that heroic image 
hovered on the periphery, a shimmering curios- 
ity, giving Dad an extra dimension now and then 
when it crossed my mind. For the most part, I 
was busy growing up, and Dad was just Dad. 

As an adult, I had tried to reconcile the 
images, to see the legend in the man I knew, to 
give flesh to the athlete in the photo album. In 
some of our talks, I questioned Dad about his 
life as a young man, hungry for personal details. 
What did it feel like to hit a ball that far? How 
did it feel to have a baseball career cut short by 
illness? Did he mourn his stymied aspirations, 
his inability to use his considerable athletic 
talents? Dad was never one to talk about 
himself or brag about what he had accom- 
plished. Nor was he one to complain. He 
brushed off my queries with: “That’s all in the 
past. Those things aren’t that important to me 
anymore.” The man in the baseball uniform 
eluded me, which was just as well, for Dad had 
given me more. 

Dad had given me lessons in hitting a 
baseball when I was ten. More than that, he’d 
given me a life of life lessons—intangibles that 
can’t be pasted in a photo album, but are indel- 
ibly affixed upon a heart. Lessons in being your 
best. Lessons in accepting adversity. Lessons 
intrinsically taught in such acts as supporting 
and sustaining a family; sacrificing for country 
and church; forgiving an errant teenager; listen- 
ing for understanding; cradling a grandchild; 
sharing a joke; being there. Loving. 

I stood before the memorial gathering in 
my home and said that it was a privilege to brag 
about a man who never bragged about himself. I 
was like a ten-year-old again, back with my 
friends in the school yard. My dad sure knew 
how to hit a baseball. But more than that, my 
dad knew how to be aman. With a dad like that, 
I could be almost anything, couldn't 1? ¢ 


stand among the shards of my eleven-year 

marriage and wonder what to do next. I've 

struggled so long to keep the pieces 
together, and now, I give up. It’s taken me a long 
time to give up. I feel ashamed of that. 

Divorce is a common experience, I know. 
It just feels uncommon. So what's the first thing 
all those other sleepless people do when they 
arrive from all their different directions at this 
particular crossroad? If I can figure out what 
they do first, if I can just get started, I’m pretty 
sure Ill be able to get on with this. 

Here’s the 8" x 10" wedding photo on the 
wall, in its oak frame. Our wedding day was the 
first day he ever screamed at me. He screamed 
when I asked him to move the car out of the 
public parking lot and into the hotel’s valet 
parking because I didn’t want to cross the street 
in my full wedding regalia. His anger scared me; 
the volume was so high. I gave in, trotting 
through traffic with my veil trailing. 

I blamed his outburst on wedding jitters. 
He blamed it on me. I realized only much later 
that the pattern of anger and blame, fear and 
compliance had been set that first day. 

When that picture was taken, and in spite 
of the incident with the parking, I loved him. In 
spite of all the painful incidents since then, I 
have not stopped loving him. I’ve only recently 
realized that I can allow myself to love him and 
still need not to live with him. 


We Are All 


Betrayed by 
Something 


Pat Kemper 
Sacramento, California 


The picture frame was a wedding gift. 
Perhaps the first thing I should do is replace the 
photo with one of me and my kids, alone to- 
gether. 

Perhaps not. 

Maybe I should call moving companies to 
get estimates. I would need to tell them which 
items to pack and which to leave behind. Some 
things I brought to the marriage, but I am 
puzzled how to choose from those we bought 
together. What does a person leave behind, and 
what criteria does one use to decide? 

Some valuable things were shattered and 
discarded long ago: An expensive computer 
printer and one of the dining room chairs, for 
instance—victims of one or another of my 
husband’s rages. At least he didn’t throw them at 
me. At me, he has thrown smaller things—a 
dish, a wallet. Things that killed but did not 
leave a lasting mark. 

I think I'll wait a day or two to call 
moving companies. But I have to start some- 
where; I know that. No one knows that better 
than I. 

In the bathroom, I soap my hands and 
finally tug off the gold band he slipped on my 
finger more than a decade ago. The inscription 
inside has almost worn away: our entwined 
initials and “together forever.” Is this life, then? 
Every 10 or 11 years, stopping to realize what 
fools we’ ve been? 





I dry off the ring. Now what do I do with 
it? Part of me would like to fling it across the 
room with a curse. Another part of me puts it in 
a little musical jewelry box my husband once 
gave me for my birthday. 

After all, we are all betrayed by some- 
thing, aren’t we? Betrayed by our need to be 
loved, or by our youthful dreams, or by faith 
misplaced in people who have done nothing to 
deserve our faith. 

I close the lid to the jewelry box. Now 
that the first thing is done, I pause, believing the 
rest will fall into place. This has all gone on too, 
too long. I know this. Still, I cannot find energy 
in the knowledge. Instead, I move like a half- 
crushed insect, a little in this direction, a little in 
that. I am disappointed in myself. I don’t want to 
be a squashed bug. I want to be a lion. I want to 
strike out confidently, to set an example of 
courage for my children. After all that has 
transpired, to have lost faith in myself is a final, 
unbearable betrayal. 

However I am able to get away, though, I 
will get away. Soon, my children will stop 
saying, “Daddy hurt me.” Soon, I will stop 
twisting myself out of shape to avoid his rages. 
Soon, any minute now, I will know exactly what 
todo next. # 
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RE YOU A BI-CULTURAL WOMAN? 

the black and white flyer asked in bold 

letters. I felt conspicuously blonde as I 
stopped to read the smaller print: “Are you torn 
between your culture of origin and the broader 
American culture you live in? Come to the next 
meeting of the Bi-Cultural Women’s Association 
of the University of Michigan for support and 
sharing of experience.” I was intrigued—maybe 
there was someone who could understand what I 
had been feeling for the past several months. 

Then, down at the bottom of the page, I 
read the instructions: “The theme of this meeting 
is Mother-Daughter relationships across cul- 
tures. Bring a picture of your mother.” I won- 
dered what they would think if I showed up at 
the meeting with a picture of my blonde mother, 
whose eyes are the same shape as mine. I didn’t 
go to the meeting. I wasn’t sure that I could 
explain why I sometimes felt that I inhabited a 
different world than my Irish-Catholic-Mormon 
mother. It isn’t so much the admixture of her 
blood with my father’s Swedish-umpteen- 
generations-Mormon genes that makes me feel 
different—it is the bored (or exhausted?) expres- 
sion on her face when I talk about Emmeline 
Wells’ and Eliza R. Snow’s feminism. 
Still, I feel at home enough with my 

parents and siblings—sometimes I think they’ re 


the only people in the world who understand me. 


It is the wider family of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints that makes me 
wonder sometimes if I could label myself “bi- 
cultural.” In the days and weeks before I 
stumbled on that flyer, I had felt “torn between 
my culture of origin” and the culture in which I 
was living. 

There I was, freezing in the Michigan 
winter, pursuing an advanced degree while my 
temple-married husband waited for me in my 
hometown. The pain of separation was difficult, 
but this kind of marriage is not unusual among 
the academic types who were my friends. It 
seemed that everyone had a story about the 
semester, or the sabbatical year, or even the 
whole three-year dissertation-writing season in 
which she had lived away from her husband. 
“You don’t understand!” I wailed often and 
loudly, and added only in my head, “good 
Mormon girls drop out of school and put their 
husbands through; good Mormon girls don’t 
want to publish in obscure academic journals.” 
And most of all “good Mormon girls have at 
least one child by the time they are twenty-five.” 

This was the hardest for me to bear. 
Now that I was married, having a child was a 
real possibility for the first time. The joy I used 
to feel at picking out sets of boys’ and girls’ 
names, imagining the stair-step heights and ages 
of my children, deciding who would play violin, 
cello, viola, and oboe in our quintet turned to 
terror at the realization that I needed to think 
about how to fit a pregnancy and a child into the 
academic life I had been planning. 
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Exile 


Kristine Haglund Harris 
St. Davids, Pennsylvania 


I could be pregnant for my last semester 
of course work, give birth over the summer, and 
write my dissertation while the baby napped. My 
cellist could be born the summer after I landed 
my first teaching job. “Of course you can have a 
child and get tenure” reassured my few female 
professors. And they meant it—they all had a 
child and tenure. I could probably be kicked out 
of my program for daring to say out loud that I 
had always wanted six children. 

More difficult than the personal struggles 
to fit the habits of thought and feeling of my 
growing up into the world I feel drawn to as an 
adult were the public battles the Church com- 
pelled me to witness or to fight. It was so easy to 
say “I grew up Mormon” when people talked 
about academic freedom issues at BYU, and let 
them conclude that, of course, as a thinking 
adult, I was no longer active in that hopelessly 
patriarchal, conservative church. How could I 
explain why I felt a sharp, kicked-in-the-stom- 
ach sort of pain when my colleagues laughed 
about Elder Packer’s infamous “gays, lesbians, 
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feminists and so-called intellectuals” talk? And 
who would understand that I felt the same way 
about the talk but continued to go to church and 
take seriously my commitment not to speak evil 
of “the brethren”? 

I felt like a dinosaur at school because I 
knew all the Biblical references in Holderlin’s 
poetry. I felt like an endangered species at 
church when someone said the word unorthodox 
over the pulpit and half the congregation turned 
to look at me. I thought maybe I understood 
what the Savior meant when he said, “the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head” (and even 
that was less comforting than it might have been 
because I had to wonder if he knew about the 
daughters of women, too). 

Are you a bi-cultural woman? The question 
nagged all week. I wondered if a decongestant 
would relieve the endless pressure of all those 
question marks. I wanted to decide, firmly and 
finally, either to leave the Church or to love it 
more blindly. But Sunday came, and I walked 
the two blocks to the Institute building for 
Church, not because I had reached any decision 
but because that is what I always do on Sunday. 


It would have been easy to stay on auto-pilot all 
morning, except for the hymns that always rush 
into me as I walk in the door and step onto the 
regulation mauve carpet: 


I'ma pilgrim, I’m a stranger... 
ofitimes, a secret something whispered. 


Where can I turn for peace? 
Who, who can understand? 


Perhaps this conflict between my two 
worlds hurts so much because it reminds me of 
that other tearing that sent me to live on earth. I 
am not only bi-cultural; I am “that terrible 
oxymoron: a spiritual animal” (C.S. Lewis, A 
Grief Observed). My “culture of origin” is not 
Mormon—tt is not even earthly. The wonder is 
not that I feel torn, but that the tearing leaves 
enough of something I call “me” to eat and read 
and sing and cry. The closing hymn reminds me 
that this aching for home is not new, and cer- 
tainly not the exclusive province of recently 
married Ph.D. students in literature. It is only the 
pain of our temporary mortality. 


How long we have wandered as strangers 
in sin, 

And cried in the desert for thee! 

Restore, my dear Savior, the light of thy 
face; 

Thy soul-cheering comfort impart; 

And let the sweet longing for thy holy 
place 

Bring hope to my desolate heart. 


And I weep as I learn again that this 
longing can be sweet, and that God is found in 
wild, lonely places. # 
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It Happens So Often 


Heidi Hemming Smith 
Durham, NC 





ow, where do you people come 

from? You’re the fourth one to- 

night!!!” quips the emergency room 
attendant as I am eased out of my car into the 
waiting wheel chair. I do not laugh at his joke. 
It has been twenty-four hours since I began to 
give birth to my first child and finally my 
contractions are three minutes apart. My eyes 
wander vaguely over the smooth checked pattern 
of the floors as they whiz by and, counter to all 
birthing class wisdom, I allow myself to imagine 
that simply entering hospital doors will hasten 
the end of this ordeal. 

The nurse-midwife checks me and tells 
me that I can lie in the bathtub if I'd like. My 
sister Jill spends forty-five minutes with her 
finger stuck in the little jacuzzi spout that is 
aimed at my stomach because I can’t bear the 
sensation. A friend is perched on the counter 
timing contractions while my husband holds my 
hand and we moan. I close my eyes against the 
pain. 

1 am remembering another day. The 
African sun is baking the top of my head as I 
follow a fellow Peace Corps Volunteer down the 
rutted, dusty footpath to her village maternité— 
the small cinder block building where all local 
women are encouraged to have their babies 
delivered. Gail has mentioned that she is going 
to help with a young village woman who ts in 
labor, and having never witnessed a birth, I tag 
along as if this were a picnic. The smell of 
mildew and bat dung brings me up short. 
Passing the recovery room—two women and 
their tiny arrivals resting on straw mats on the 
floor— we next find the laboring woman. There 
is one table in the room, strewn with old medical 
wrappers and broken glass, but she is kneeling, 
naked, on the grimy cement floor. Her eyes are 
glazed over with pain as she looks up and I 
suddenly feel awkward, like a voyeur caught in 
the act. I cast about in my mind for something 
helpful or comforting to say, but I’m still new 
enough in the country that I only know the 
vocabulary of everyday situations...enough to 
argue over the price of onions, and to ask my 
neighbors to kindly remove their goats from my 


garden. An old woman enters and sits, cradling 
the young woman's head in her lap. 

I’ve heard the war stories...about how 
when I was bom my mother’s uterus stopped 
dilating and the big nurse was pushing on my 
mother’s stomach while the doctor propped his 
foot up on the table and pulled on the forceps. 
My father, the physician, always ends this story, 
“Had you been born 50 years earlier, both you 
and your mother would have been dead”. 

Someone forgot to tell me that there 
isn’t always rest between contractions. They are 
relentless, one on top of the other. When the 
nurse mid-wife returns from her nap, she says 
that nothing has changed since she left three 
hours ago. I think I am going to die. 

Standing in the dank hallway the 
midwife says matter of factly that this labor isn't 
so bad. After all, this woman is twenty years old 
and has already borne her husband a couple of 
children. We've been hovering uncomfortably 
on the fringes of this drama for about an hour 
when it begins to rain. The windows have no 
glass or screen, only big, metal shutters on 
hinges which we close to keep the water from 
pooling on the floor. The roof is also metal and 
the sound is so deafening as to make conversa- 
tion impossible. The room is completely dark so 
that we are only conscious of the laboring 
woman hunched in a corner. When the storm ts 
past, I look at my watch. It is late afternoon and 
1 am a 3 hour motorcycle ride from my village. 
It will be awhile before the child is born. On my 
way out, I stop to touch the hand of a tiny baby 
the midwife tells us will probably die. 

“Unto the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children....” In the 
second day of my labor, this is something of an 
understatement. When the urge to push finally 
comes I am shocked by its violence. My body is 
a machine—mine (yes, I still feel everything), 
but also not mine. My great-grandmother did 
this seventeen times. Countless generations of 
women perished trying—but this process is so 
confounding, so extraordinary that I can hardly 
imagine that I am not the first woman ever to 


bear a child. Is it really possible that every 
living being comes this way? 

The light of early dawn is in the win- 
dow. With a final burning shove he joins us in 
the world, a small bluish boy with a head of 
slick, black hair. We are all crying...sobbing. 
My arms are so shaky with fatigue and relief that 
I am afraid I will drop him. 

He is healthy, and in his privileged 
world the odds are in our favor that this will be a 
long association—perhaps till he’s a balding old 
man. What about that African baby? I don’t 
need to look up infant mortality rates to be 
reminded that I hardly knew a woman in Mali 
who hadn’t lost a child. 

It’s another brittle, hot day when we 
hear that our friend Koro’s little sister has died. 
“ How can that be?” my husband and I wonder. 
She is twelve years old , with budding breasts, 
and we saw her only last week when we ate with 
the family. No one really knows what was wrong 
with her. She just got sick, and a couple of days 
later... This is the first time we have tried to 
learn the benedictions for the dead, “God save 
her soul,” and “ May her resting place be cool.” 
We are not sure how to express our own grief at 
the news and eventually stumble into the family 
compound with a tin can full of flowers from our 
garden. All composure is lost when tears begin 
to pool in the eyes of the girl’s mother. 

I have heard it said that women in 
developing countries must get used to having 
children die — after all it happens so often. 
When I was younger, this argument seemed to 
me a kind of guilty justification for having so 
much in an inequitable world. Now lama 
mother. Gazing on this beautiful boy who will 
bear the name of a dear Malian friend, I think of 
my son’s little African counterpart, a child 
named for my husband. Could it be that when 
his mother wrapped his tender 18-month-old 
body for the grave, that she thought, “Oh well, 
we can always have another one” ? 

Idoubtit. * 
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Normal Mornings. Normal Mornings? 


here is frost on the inside of my bed- 

room window. It is 5:15 a.m., and I have 
to go to the bathroom. I debate whether to hold 
out until 6:30 when I have to get up anyway, or 
give in and brave the frigid air that dries my 
bones. It is not as if I have to go all the way 
outside to some cold outhouse; I live ina 
modern home with running water and electricity. 
The year is 1977. I am 10 years old, but the old 
adobe house I live in has already existed for 
nearly a century. The room my sister Jill and I 
share has no heating vent, and January in 
Glenwood means hoarfrost and ice-skating at 
high noon. I decide that an hour of “holding it” 
will be worse than getting up, so I crawl out of 
bed. I’m wearing a pair of long johns with pink- 
flowered flannel pajamas over the top. On my 
feet are gray and pink wool socks that come up 
and cover the pant legs of my pajamas. I try so 
valiantly to keep the cold out, but am not 
successful. 

I walk down the stairs and see my mother. 

She is sitting in one of the rattan chairs that she 
and my dad bought in Australia a few years back 
and, as usual, is nursing the newest member of 
our family, number 8, baby brother Chris. (A 
few years from now, Chris will ruin this exact 
chair by repeatedly sticking a pencil through the 
wicker.) My mother is reading by the light of 
one lamp, reading the scriptures. I notice her 
hands, the curve of her breast as she offers it to 
her son, her tired eyes. She doesn’t notice me as 
I sneak past and head toward the bathroom, 
tripping over my wool socks as they pull out 
from the toe. The toilet seat is so cold. I hurry to 
finish. I’m back in bed and asleep. 


It is 6:00. Jill is practicing the piano. I 
don’t notice the sound anymore, and can sleep 
through a myriad of scales even though she is 
practicing in the room directly below where I am 
sleeping. She starts to practice out of John 
Thompson's Fourth Level piano book. Mom 
never has to ask her twice to get out of bed and 
practice—maybe because she seems to have a 
natural talent for the piano, and so enjoys it. Or 
maybe she’s just obedient. (When Jill reaches 
high school our mother will disagree with the 
surmise that Jill is obedient.) I guess somewhere 
in my head I hear the chords she plays, and it 
comforts and warms me. 


It is 6:30. I hear my mother yell up the 
stairs, “Rise and Shine.” I answer in my sleep 
that I’m already up. Five minutes later, she 
comes into my room and sings “Arise Oh 
Jerusalem” with a false vibrato. I realize that I 
am still in bed, and not in the shower. I jump up 
and dash in that general direction. On my way, I 
haphazardly grab a homemade shirt and pair of 
pants to wear that probably won't match, but I 
know I can’t be late; our showers must be taken 
at a precise time considering that all of us, that is 
all of my siblings and I, share one bathroom. I 
find it empty, and step inside. I stand for a 
moment on the heating vent and feel the warm 
air swirl around my legs and cool as it reaches 
my stomach. Finally I turn on the water and step 
into its warm current. Gordon, unfortunately, has 
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place? 


already taken his shower, and so, of course, the 
hot water only lasts all of 30 seconds. Cold 
water hits my body and my anger rises. I imag- 
ine Gordon standing in the shower, taking more 
than our allotted three minutes each, waking up 
slowly and pleasantly under it’s steaming hot 
drops. I plot against him, how I’ll tell Mom, and 
then he’ll get it. 


It is 6:45. At 7:00 the whole family will 
gather to pray and read from the Book of 
Mormon. Anyone late will go without breakfast, 
no questions asked. Kathy is still in bed, and 
Gordon is arguing with Dad about why he didn’t 
do his math homework, again. Dad's face is 
strained. His nose and cheeks turn the color of 
hot coals just perfect for roasting marshmallows. 
Gordon’s hands are clenched. His face is an ash 
white color, similar to coals after their embers 
have been drowned out by either water or a 
man’s urine. Mom impatiently yells up at Kathy 
one more time, and then gets the little girls 
seated, Jenny on a booster chair, and Becky in 
an old green high chair. The baby, Chris, is 
calmly sleeping through all the commotion in 
the next room. We finally all congregate, Kathy 
in tears, and Gordon and Dad pitted against each 
other, and then read from the Holy Scriptures. 
Nobody is really listening, but at least we’re all 
together. 


It is 7:15. Time for breakfast. We are 
having whole wheat pancakes with 
homemade syrup. Dad eats first 
because—well, just because. i 
Gordon and Kathy eat 
next because they 
have to leave for 
school first. I 
watch Gordon 
butter each 
pancake with 
painstaking 
accuracy, 
and then 
pour a 
quart of 
syrup over 
the stack. 

After each 

bite, he 

stops and 

licks his 

fingers. I 

get so very 

annoyed, and 

he reaches over 

and punches my 

arm. Jenny and 

Becky are next in 

line because “little 
tummies can’t wait 

til last.” Finally Jill and I 
get ours. They don’t taste as 
wonderful and comforting as 
they will when I’m older and 
living on my own, but they do fill 

me up. I guess Mom will eat after us. I figure 
she has to eat sometime, and when she does, I 










know she’ll put homemade strawberry freezer 
Jam and peanut butter on her pancakes. (In a few 
years when we all learn about the value of low- 
fat diets, Mom will convince herself to leave off 
the peanut butter. ) 

It is 7:40, and Mom reminds me that it is 
my turn to practice the piano. I get out my 
lesson, set the timer for 30 minutes, and begin 
playing. I look at the timer after each song. 5 
minutes go by. 7 minutes. 10 minutes. 11 
minutes. 15 minutes. I sneakily turn the timer 
ahead 5 minutes. Mom won’t notice; Chris will 
be awake soon, and want to be nursed again. She 
hasn’t time to worry about everything and 
everybody. BBRRIINNGG. The timer goes off. 
Jill is already out the door and headed for the 
bus stop. I grab my trumpet and my blue down- 
filled coat, a coat my mom made for me froma 
Tandy's kit and one that I will wear for several 
winters, and head out the door. I turn and see 
through my breath Jenny and Becky still in their 
pajamas waving at us. Jill and I find every patch 
of ice on our way to catch the bus, and stomp on 
them as hard as we can until they are shattered 
and splintered into the frozen mud beneath. 


My day has begun, again. @ 
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o, why aren’t you married?” 
“I’m a lesbian.” 

Ok, I’m not, but sometimes I'd like to 
tell people that just to make them stop. Actually, 
I’m twenty-three, LDS, and fairly intelligent. 
And I bear no resemblance to Medusa. So, 
doggone it, why am I not married? 

Two years ago, a friend came up with 
the answer without even asking the question. He 
said that I wasn’t married because I’m 
intimidating. We were having a conversation in 
which I substituted beside for behind in the 
cliche “behind every good man there’s a 
woman.” From this, he made his inference. If 
believing that men and women should be seen as 
equals makes me intimidating, then I am. 

A few months earlier, a male friend 
casually asked me over lunch, “You're not a real 
sweet girl, are you?” At first I was surprised, 
then concerned. Was I not kind, not caring? 
Then I realized that the questioner’s former 
girlfriend was what he considered “a sweet girl”: 
she did everything for him. I had seen them 
together at a party once where she had acted like 
his acolyte. She had hugged and kissed him and 
followed him around all night. If he needed a 
drink, she got it for him. If he wanted to be alone 
with his other friends, she left until he told her to 
return. Perhaps he measured a woman’s “sweet- 
ness” by how much she served a man. If so, he 
was right: I’m not a real sweet girl. 

In my defense, most people like me. 
And I have been involved in romantic 
relationships. I don’t think I was intimidating or 
unkind. One young man told me that I was “the 
most beautiful girl (he’d) ever been with, and 
not just physically, mentally also.” I must have 
done something right. 

So if I’m so beautiful and intelligent, 
why am I an old maid? I have a sister who got 
married when she was eighteen. Now she’s 
thirty-six, has five children and an enduring 
marriage. She leads the girl scouts, the room- 
mothers, and the music in church. She cooks, 
cleans, sews, budgets, and drives a mini-van. 
She is the domesticated version of Superwoman. 
I wonder if she inherited all of the “feminine 
skills” and I got the feisty genes. 

Colleen is a homemaker. Even growing 
up she was. She had to be because Mom was 
single and worked. Colleen, being the oldest, 
had to help raise the family. I, being the 
youngest, had no family responsibilities, aside 
from cleaning my room and emptying the 
garbage. I had time to think about myself and 
my future. And being a homemaker never 
entered my mind. 

I did not grow up singing the children’s 
song “When I Grow Up I Want to be a Mother.” 
I grew up wanting to pursue a career. At thirteen 
I wanted to be an actress (not a real lofty career 
choice), at sixteen I wanted to be a lawyer, and 
at nineteen I wanted to be a professor of 
French—the goal I still hope to achieve. 

Perhaps children emulate their parents 
and I am merely following in the footsteps of my 
mother. Though not a professor, she has worked 
full time since I was six years old. She had to in 
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Not Real Sweet 


L. Lindelof 
San Jose, California 


order to support six children on her own. In 
doing so, she instilled in me a firm sense of 
independence. Through her, I discovered that 
women are strong and can accomplish anything 
they want. If I had written the aforementioned 
children’s song, I would have written “When I 
Grow Up I Want to be a Doctor.” 

Although my mother spent many hours 
outside of our home, I always felt her presence. 
Each day after school, I called her at work to tell 
her I had arrived home safely. And each day at 
5:00, she got home and we had dinner together 
(along with any other siblings still living at 
home). 

My mother, though she never said it, 
taught me that a woman can have interests and 
even obli-gations outside of the home and still 
be a successful mother. Love and support are, I 
believe, the most important elements in a home. 
Both of these can be shown equally by a mother 
who spends twenty-four hours at home and one 
who spends only sixteen or twenty. My mother 
proved it. She has loved me and taught me more 
than anyone. 

So here I am: independent, intimidating, 
and not real sweet. I don’t believe that a woman 
should serve a man. I do believe that women are 
just as valuable as men, both inside and outside 
of the home. I do believe that I should continue 
my education and pursue my goals. And I’m 
Mormon. 

In the Mormon religion, women are 
homemakers. The view is practically doctrine. In 
February 1988, President Ezra Taft Benson gave 
an address dedicated to the “Mothers in Zion.” 
He spoke powerful words that supported the 
women-in-the-home view: “the counsel of the 
Church has always been for mothers to spend 
their full time in the home in rearing and caring 
for their children.” (Italics added) He then 
continued to quote President Spencer W. 
Kimball as having said, “No career approaches 
in importance than of wife, homemaker, 
mother—cooking meals, washing dishes, 
making beds for one’s precious husband and 
children. Come home, wives, to your husbands. 
Make home a heaven for them.” 

I did not hear President Benson’s 
address in 1988. I heard through the grapevine 
that he had said that mothers should always be in 
the home. But I thought my friends were taking 
his words out of context. Not until recently did I 
read the address and discover that what I had 
heard was completely correct. I almost cried. Do 
my feelings and beliefs make me an apostate? 

I believe in the Church. I pay my tithing, 
participate in service projects, read my 
scriptures, and attend all of my meetings—even 
Relief Society. (I will admit, however, that I’m 
not an avid homemaking fan.) I am not trying to 
discredit what the prophet said; he speaks the 
words of the Lord. But the Lord knows women 
individually; He created us. He gave us the 
divine power to bear children, and He expects us 
to care for them. He also gave us intelligence 
and talents and commanded us not to hide them 
under a bushel. Some women may be able to 


fulfill this commandment through their families 
and Church callings. Other women may not. 

Thus, I don’t see anything wrong with a woman 
developing a part of herself outside of her home. 

I’m not advocating that a woman be so 
devoted to a career that she takes six-weeks 
maternity leave and quickly returns to work after 
birth. Nor am I saying that families are not 
important. Women have a responsibility to their 
families, but that does not necessarily require 
attention every minute of the day. 

An example of this, besides my mother, 
is a female professor who introduced me to 
French literature. She possesses an incredible 
gift of teaching and inspired me more than any 
other professor at BYU. She is LDS, married, 
and has a family. And she combines her 
teaching talents with mothering abilities. As a 
class we were able to go to her home for an 
evening at the end of the semester. We met her 
children and watched her interact with them. Al- 
though she is not always there, her home is filled 
with love and her children are well taken care of. 

I wouldn’t classify my mother or my 
talented professor as “sweet women.” They are 
strong women. They are intelligent and 
independent. I can’t picture either of them 
responding unquestioningly to their husbands’ 
every need or worrying that the cookies may not 
be cool by the time Junior gets home from 
school. But both are caring. I have always been 
able to turn to my mother when I need help. And 
at school, I was able to ask my professor for 
both academic and personal advice. These two 
women have touched my life. Both of them 
work outside of the home. 

I have a strong belief that women have a 
valuable contribution to make to society, inside 
and outside of the home. Growing up in the 
Church, this has been an area of struggle for me. 
[have wrestled with the issue for years. From 
the time I was thirteen, I have argued with many 
Sunday School teachers about whether or not a 
women should have a career. Even then, I 
believed that a woman should follow her heart, 
even if that means going to work. 

Through the years, my views have not 
changed. I recently graduated from BYU and am 
continuing my education in order to achieve my 
goal of becoming a professor. I don’t believe 
that what I am doing is wrong. I have studied, 
prayed, and read my Patriarchal Blessing many 
times in order to understand what the Lord 
would have me do. I believe that He knows me 
and wants me to strive for my fullest potential. 
Through this, I will be able to serve my family 
as well as others. 

I believe that women have a 
responsibility to their families, and when the 
time comes, I will give mine first priority. But I 
do not want to relinquish my goals and live 
according to the stereotype of a good LDS 
woman. We cannot be put into a box, shaken up, 
and expected to come out all wanting to bake 
supper and do tole-painting for hours. Women 
are different. And some are intimidating. # 
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eanette didn't beg to hold babies 

anymore. And she couldn't remember 

having been obliged to hold this one in 
all the five and a half months since he'd been in 
this world. Now she never would. 

The tiny coffin looked like a bassinet, 
ruffled and cushiony. Standing in line to pay her 
respects, she suddenly had the urge to touch him 
not to wake him, just to feel his warmth, make 
him stir a little, reassure herself that he was all 
right. She caught herself. She squeezed Bob's 
hand instead. 


Willie’s bassinet had stood next to 
Jeanette’s side of the double bed from the day 
after he came home from the hospital. He was a 
contented baby and slept through the night after 
only three weeks. Still, she often awoke at two 
in the morning, her breasts aching, and had to 
lay a hand lightly across his body to feel the 
gentle rise and fall of his little chest. She had 
done it with all her children. She’d had four 
natural children. She had kept them all next to 
her for the first six months. But Willie had been 
there only five and a half before going back to 
his mother. 


The baby in the casket was about the 
same age as Willie had been. Jeanette feared 
what this mother would have to go through. 
There would be people insensitive enough to 
assume that since they hadn't known the baby 
long enough to remember his name, his mother 
couldn't have gotten all that attached to him yet, 
either. If the baby were destined to die, better 
that he do it now than when he was eighteen. 

Forrest was his name. A name he might 
have grown into, eventually. She had to smile; 
even his own family was still calling him 
“Baby,” a leftover from his fetal days. Jeanette 
had only heard his name twice before: once 
when his birth was announced from the stand at 
the church and then again at his blessing. Now 
it appeared in chunky black letters on a 
signboard outside the parlor door and in black 
print on the obituary page. Everyone knew 
Forrest's name today. They'd forget it again in a 
month. 


At first, no one outside the family knew 
Willie’s real surname. Bob’s youngest sister, 
Cheryl, was only fifteen when she found out she 
was pregnant. There was no question of her 
having an abortion, but there was a good deal of 
pressure on her to give the baby up. 

“T won’t have that bastard in my house,” 
her father had said. 

Chery] did little more than cry for the 
first three months. 

“Finish your education,” said her 
mother. “Make something of yourself. Don’t let 


one mistake ruin your life.” . 
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Chery] only cried harder. 

“What have you got to offer this baby?” 
Bob asked. “Welfare? If you really cared about 
him you'd try to give him a stable home life 
with people who'd love him and could afford to 
take care of him.” 

“But I'd never see him again,” Cheryl 
wailed. 

“They're doing what they call open 
adoptions, now,” Jeanette said. 

“Sure,” Cheryl’s mother said. “You 
could still keep in touch as much as you 
wanted.” 

“Some people are desperate to adopt,” 
Jeanette said. “They’ll agree to almost any 
terms.” 

“If they were desperate, they probably 
never had children before.” Cheryl dabbed at 
her blotchy eyes. “How do I know they’d be 
any good as parents?” 

“The agency does a very thorough 
investigation,” Bob said. 

“You'd get to meet them yourself and 
decide,” Jeanette said. 

“No.” Cheryl shook her head. “I 
couldn’t give my baby up to strangers. I just 
couldn't.” 

“They wouldn’t be strangers by the time 
the baby was born,” her mother said. “You’ve 
got six months to get to know them.” 

“No,” Cheryl insisted. “If I have to do 
this, it’s got to be somebody I know already. 
Somebody in the family.” She pointed at Bob 
and Jeanette. “Like you.” 

Jeanette gasped. 

“At least the bastard wouldn’t have to 
change his last name,” Cheryl’s father said. 

So Chery! named her baby William 
Andrew Frazer, Jr., against even the lawyer’s 
advice. 

Jeanette kept these embarrassing details 
to herself. 

“T didn’t even know you were 
pregnant,” more than one person said. 

“Tsn’t it amazing how much the baby 
looks like your husband,” someone else 
innocently remarked. 

Jeanette fended off all the inevitable 
questions with half-truths, saying only that it 
was a private adoption, that she and Bob had 
known the mother’s family for years. 

At first, she had been reluctant to take 
the baby, not unlike the ambivalence she had felt 
each time she learned she was carrying one of 
her own, but as soon as she had worked through 
that initial reluctance, she felt as expectant as , 
she ever had. She didn’t need morning sickness 
and swollen ankles to feel pregnant. Cheryl’s 
due date was every bit her own. She allowed 
herself to fall in love. 


You can love a baby before you ever 
conceive tt, or you can convince yourself that it’s 
just a mass of foreign tissue that needs to be 
removed before its cancerous growth destroys 
your health and any hope that you might have for 
happiness. You can care for other people's 
children day after day, year after year, doing 
everything any parent would do, and still 
withhold your love, or you can die of grief over 
children your body refuses to produce. 

Losing a child is a very personal pain, 
whether you lose him to death by SIDS or to life 
with his own mother. Maybe Jeanette was wrong 
to feel the way she did. Enough people had told 
her she was. Or maybe it was just that death was 
a more universal experience, and nobody could 
relate to her particular brand of grief. She knew 
people who had gotten more understanding and 
sympathy on the death of their cats than she had 
gotten after losing Willie. 


Jeanette had to leave the house at 5:00 
A.M. in order to be at Laura’s place before dawn. 
Little Shanna awoke famished at the first hint of 
daylight. 

“She’s got a good appetite,” Laura said. 
“And she'll go to most anyone.” 

“Let’s hope she has plenty of patience, as 
well,” Jeanette said. She undid her blouse and 
loosened the cup of her brand new nursing bra. 
The baby nuzzled her with searching lips until 
she found the hard nipple and sucked it violently 
into her mouth. 

Jeanette gritted her teeth. “I’d forgotten 
how they could pull right up from your toes.” 

Laura laughed. “A regular vacuum 
cleaner.” 

“The book says that it could take a 
couple of months before my milk comes back 
in.” 

Laura shrugged. “It’s worth it if it 
works.” 

Jeanette didn’t doubt that it would work. 
Her body could not have forgotten its primal 
function to feed, to nurture, to succor. A 
primitive urge had overcome her, now that she 
knew she was about to be a mother again. Her 
mind had accepted the fact. Her body, with a 
little prodding three times a day, would get the 
message soon enough. 

Shanna’s lips trembled as she ground 
Jeanette’s flesh between her gums in a vain 
attempt to squeeze something out. Then she 
pushed Jeanette away in disgust, as if she’d been 
offered a dry pacifier in the place of real food. 

Jeanette drizzled sugar-water on her 
breast and tried again. 

A few more noisy pulls before Shanna 
rejected Jeanette with a sideways jerk anda kick. 

Two teaspoons of cereal, then try again. 

Finally the baby became so frustrated 
that she started to fret. 


“That’s enough,” Jeanette said. “T don’t 
want her to dread the sight of me.” She handed 
the infant over. 

The pad inside Laura’s bra was already 
soaked. She had the baby to her breast before 
she even sat down. 

Jeanette rebuttoned her blouse. “Your 
letting Shanna help me has got to be the biggest 
favor anybody could ask.” 

Laura shrugged again. “You’ve done 
plenty for other people,” she said. “It’s about 
time you got yours in return.” 

Carma? Jeanette could hope. She 
pushed out of her mind the possibility that she 
might never actually be given Cheryl’s baby, 
might never need the milk production she was 
restimulating. Cheryl might still change her 
mind. Jeanette could no more voice that dread 
than she could have said aloud during her own 
pregnancies, “I hope this baby’s not born dead.” 


Everywhere Jeanette looked there were 
tears. Her own eyes were wet, but not, she 
realized, for the tragic loss of Forrest. How 
much you miss somebody isn't a function of 
where they've gone, any more than it's a 
function of how long they've been gone. Was 
anyone else remembering secret griefs and 
relieving their own sorrow in the acceptable 
guise of sharing this mother's terrible loss? 


Cheryl hadn’t cried in the hospital at 
least not while Jeanette was with her. 

The baby’s father was there too. He sat 
on the edge of Cheryl’s bed, looking virile Bill, 
Sr., now. It seemed strange to call a sixteen- 
year-old “Senior.” The room was crowded with 
lanky boys and too-made-up girls. There was a 
party air to the gathering. They were exceeding 
the hospital’s visitor limit five times over. 

“] should be going,” Jeanette said, 
feeling out of place. “The nurses . . .” 

“Oh stay,” Cheryl said. “The nurses 
don’t come in here, even when I buzz.” She 
laughed. “They're mad at me.” 

The nurses weren’t so much angry as 
they were uncomfortable. Cheryl had been 
shunted into a private room at no extra cost 
because the hospital didn’t know what else to do 
with her. She couldn’t be put in with OB 
patients who were planning on taking their 
babies home, nursing them every four hours, 
showing off their Polaroid snapshots, receiving 
tiny layette gifts from visitors. And it would 
hardly have been fair to put Chery! and her 
circus of raucous visitors on the GYN ward with 
women who had miscarried or were having tubal 
ligations or hysterectomies. 

“Jeanette,” Cheryl said, “see if you can 
get them to bring Willie in to me.” 

“T don’t know.” The doctor had given 
the standard orders for mothers who were giving 
up their babies: Willie was to stay in the 
nursery. 

“They'll listen to you.” 

She was breaking Jeanette’s heart. “I'll 
try,” she said, but already something inside her 
distrusted Cheryl, knew that she was a threat. 

In the nursery, Jeanette sat in a rocker, 
dressed in hospital greens, her hair pushed under 
a cap, feeling the caress of Willie’s lips on her 
rosie nipple, the tug reaching into her heart. It 
was easy to block Chery] from her mind. 


The day she got out of the hospital, 
Chery] took Willie overnight to her “in-laws.” 
Jeanette did nothing but pace . . . and pray. 

“It’s better for her to change her mind 
now, rather than later,” Bob said. 

It was already “later” for Jeanette. To 
lose Willie before she could bring him home 
would only mean she'd had less time to show 
him how much she loved him, and more time to 
regret it. 

She fasted, knowing it was not good for 
her tenuous milk supply, but she couldn’t force 
herself to eat. 

At last, the night ended, and Cheryl 
brought Willie back to the house, wrapped in a 
blanket Jeanette had never seen before. A new 
one. A gift from Willie’s other grandparents? 

“You can still change your mind, 
Cheryl,” Bob said. 

Whose side was he on? 

“Come live with us till you get on your 
feet,” he said. “Take the GED. Enroll in Job 
Corps.” 

Jeanette pursed her lips. “Please, God, 
don't let her take Willie back.” 

“Sure,” Cheryl’s father said. “Let Bob 
support the two of them. In another year, 
there’ ll probably be three.” 

Jeanette turned her head away to hide 
her feelings, but when she looked back, Cheryl's 
face was a mask. “I can’t,” she said. “Bill’s 
here. All my friends are here. I made up my 
mind months ago. If I miss any more school, I'll 
fail the year.” 

Jeanette breathed again. 

“It’s nice of you to offer, Bob,” Cheryl's 
mother said. “But, you’ ve got your own 
children to think of first. It’s enough what 
you're doing already.” 

Willie was one of her own children. 

“It’s not that, so much,” Bob said. “T 
just don’t want this baby to become like some 
kind of football: first here, then there. It’s not 
fair to the boy.” 

What about fair to her? 

“T want what’s going to be best for 
Willie,” Cheryl said. “I won’t change my 
mind.” 

Cheryl loved Willie, too. Jeanette didn’t 
doubt it. But she could pretend not to have 
noticed. 

Forrest had been loved. Jeanette didn't 
doubt that either. His were loving, giving 
parents. And he was their first. In time, they 
would probably have other children. Both of 
them came from large families. Most of 
Jeanette's friends had more than the average 
number of children, but she knew she wouldn't 
be consoling anyone by pointing out how young 
they were, how easy it would be to have another 
baby, or that this one was only on loan from God 
and was surely happy again with him in heaven. 

Jeanette knew exactly how much those 
well-meaning words could hurt. 

“You have so many other children,” her 
friends had said. As if one child could replace 
another. Were they like pets? 

“You'll still be able to see him. He’s 
only a hundred miles away.” 

He might as well have been a billion 
light years away. She could never again hold 
him and call him her baby. She was forbidden 
ever to mention those months when he was hers. 








“You're still family.” 

She might still be family, but she no 
longer had any say in how Willie was raised 
with what values, what advantages no right to 
remark that he had diaper rash or that he was 
crying overly long or that he was putting 
something dirty in his mouth. No rights. 

Apparently not even the right to mourn. 

“You’d think from the way you’re acting 
that he had died or something.” 

He had, for Jeanette. 

Cheryl had called less than three weeks 
before they were to sign the adoption papers. 
“Pye changed my mind.” She had killed the 
Willie who was Jeanette’s son. It didn’t matter 
that there lived a Willie who was Jeanette’s 
nephew. 

Even Bob didn’t seem to be listening to 
her. “We always knew it was a possibility,” he 
said. 


Had he been holding back his love all 
this time, just in case? 


“This was not a surprise, Jeanette,” as if 
Willie had died after a long illness and it was a 
blessed relief. 

“He belongs with his mother.” 


She wanted to scream, “I’m his mother. 
Who walked the floor with him? Who saw him 
through bronchitis? Bathed him, changed him, 
played with him? Who fed him with her own 
body? 

She didn't want sympathy. And she 
didn't expect any thanks for what she'd done. 
What she needed was for people to stop saying 
she shouldn't feel the way she did. She needed 
somebody to say they knew what she was going 
through. Just somebody to understand. 


Dr 


Jeanette had to face the bereaved mother 
sooner or later. What could she say? 

Five and a half months — it was a 
lifetime. 

What would she have wanted her friends 
to say if there had been such a formal gathering 
of support at the passing of her own dear little 
boy. 

Something. 

She had to say something. 

It couldn’t be much or she would break 
down, herself. 

At last, she found herself face-to-face 
with this woman she barely knew but with 
whom she felt such an unexpected kinship. 

Jeanette took the woman’s hand and 
squeezed it. 

“T understand how you feel,” Jeanette 
said. “I really do.” 

Suddenly, the woman took her hand 
back and looked away from Jeanette. “Please,” 
she said. “You haven’t been through it. How 
could you possibly understand?” 
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In a recent issue [Vol. 19, No. 1], I de- 
scribed a Relief Society lesson on modesty where 
many sisters present discussed the residual effect 
of such lessons, over a lifetime, on their feelings 
about their own bodies. For most, the over- 
whelming lesson learned from all the admonish- 
ments to cover-up, hide-or-look-impure, and 
don't-lead others-to-sin-by-showing-your-skin 
was: “My body is bad and the enemy of righ- 
teousness.” After sharing some of the after- 
thoughts of those same sisters over time, I asked 
for readers’ responses about this issue. The 
following is some of what I got from you: 


Jeanette Esplin Hugh from Fruit Heights, 
Utah, writes about her insights from her experi- 
ences in an Ogden gym with a mirror and 
watching her mother-in-law clothe the naked: 


My first insight came at the Deseret Gym 
in Ogden. Before the Church decided that it 
didn’t meet their criteria, each end of the 
women’s lockers had two small dressing rooms 
that you could go in and lock the door to get 
dressed or undressed. They were so small that 
there wasn’t room to turn around or bend over, 
but they were private. When the Church sold the 
building to private individuals, the new owners 
removed the dressing rooms and put mirrors in 
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their place. Then, no matter how hard I tried to 
tuck myself close to my locker, I kept catching 
glimpses of myself in the mirror. I not only had 
the mirror close to my locker to contend with, 
but when I would turn the other way, I could see 
myself in another mirror across the way. This 
made me feel very uncomfortable. More than 
uncomfortable, I was vaguely horrified. 

Gradually, I got used to myself, and I 
didn’t feel so dismayed when I saw myself 
unclothed. I am overweight, and I sag and bag 
and have a little pot-tummy. In time this un- 
bridled stomach began to remind me of the 
Michelangelo sculptures at the Louvre in Paris, 
where even the most willowy women had 
sinewy stomachs indicating miraculous muscle 
and movement, unlike the slim women in the 
statues in Nauvoo. I picture pioneer women as 
hefty, sturdy, storing up fat for the famine and 
troubles on the trail, not much like the slim 
women in the statues in Nauvoo. 

Eventually, I was able to look at myself 
full-length in the mirror, and I began to think: “I 
was created in the image of God the Mother!’ 
How could I despise one of God’s creations? 
Especially one in Her image. 

I gained the second insight from my 
husband’s mother who was an artist, a seam- 
stress, and something of a vigilante. When her 





grown son gave his dad a nutcracker with 
voluptuous breasts, she filed and sanded them 
down. She put her shawl over a statue at a 
wedding reception. She also let us know that she 
was afraid we were contaminating our children’s 
souls because of the low cleavage of our 
“Rebecca by the Well” statue. She went through 
her art book and painted clothes on all the 
models. Extremely overweight herself, I thought 
she highly valued modesty and might be re- 
pulsed by nudity or even jealous of their slender 
bodies. However, after reading your article 
“Recovering From Modesty Lessons,” I wonder 
if she wasn’t unconsciously overweight to cover 
her own body, which was inherently beautiful. 
Maybe it isn’t the red punch and jello that make 
us fat; maybe we drink the punch and eat the 
jello so we can cover up our own bodies even 
before we dress. 

On the other hand, I almost hate to see 
summer come because I get so tired of seeing 
hairy unclad bodies at the mall (although they 
don’t bother me on the hiking trail). Armpits and 
varicose veins are not attractive to me, and they 
don’t look cool (literally). Maybe I’m a bit 
neurotic, but somehow I think if we love and 
value our bodies we will cover and protect them 
at appropriate times. Or maybe I’m just in 
transition and don’t really know what I think 
because of the modesty lessons that, perhaps, 
taught me to dislike my body versus my discoy- 
ery and consequent celebration of the beauty of 
my own creation, even in my older, slightly 
saggy age. 





Sister Sharon Vasicek from Westfield, 
Massachusetts, has some comments on the issue 
of modesty lessons, on the instructions about 
wearing temple garments, and about her efforts 
to find joy in her body by overcoming early life 


expe riences: 


The aspect of institutionalized modesty 
that I question is the temple recommend ques- 
tion, “Do you wear your garments day and 
night?” I have continuously held a temple 
recommend since 1980 when I was single and 
twenty-one years old. It has taken me more than 
several years (I married in 1983) to figure out 
the reasonable limits of wearing garments, at 
least for me. I was told to always wear the 
garment except when swimming or doing a 
sport that required shorts etc. and to put it back 
on immediately following intercourse. I was 
also told that the protection offered by the 
garment was contingent, literally, upon my 
wearing it. I don’t remember exactly who 
instructed me or if I picked up some aspects of 
this instruction a little here and a little there. 

A friend received explicit instructions 
different from mine. She was told by a so-called 
authorized temple worker to never take off her 
garment during intercourse, which she and her 





husband literally did for twelve years until they 
figured out otherwise. 

I would ask you, what explicit and 
implied lessons are being taught here? That 
one’s marriage bed is a place that requires 
protection from some pending doom? That 
married sexual relations, explicitly encouraged 
or at least allowed within the Law of Chastity, 
are subject to institutional regulations and yearly 
inquiry? 

Because the garment, in my experience, 
is rarely discussed openly in Relief Society (for 
fear of saying something wrong?) and there is no 
in-temple forum readily available to discuss 
aspects of living that exclusively involve 
temple-attending Mormons, I feel a need for 
some direct talk on this subject, not just lessons 
on modesty. 

The horror stories that you discussed in 
your article are experiences that I find believ- 
able. I ask myself, “How did I escape getting 
caught in that yucky mire, especially considering 
that when I was eight or nine years old, an 
adolescent brother sexually used me more than 
once and these experiences distorted my sense of 
everything good and decent about my own 
body?” 

[have consciously relived the shame of 
those experiences only as an adult because 
beneficiently, a memory block prevented me 
from directly dealing with the shame as a 
sexually ignorant little girl. In the context ofa 
household that rarely discussed sexuality and 
feeling most uncomfortable talking about the 
pubescent changes occurring in my body, I 
remember standing in front of a bathroom 
mirror, naked and literally being told, from the 
inside, to look at my body, to feel it all over, and 
to accept it as it is—bosoms. thighs, waist, and 
all. I did as the still small voice instructed me, 
and despite the issue of abuse (still hidden at the 
time), I came away with a positive self-image. I 
felt glorious for having a woman’s body. I didn’t 
have the bad experiences in YWMIA and Girls’ 
Camp that I hear other sisters recovering from. 
But as a married woman, dealing with and 
putting the abuse in perspective, I have been 
facing this issue again. 

Is modesty strictly a women’s issue in 
the Church? I believe not. Can we as a people be 
more articulate and sensitive to what it means to 
practice a principle with promise, such as 
modesty? I believe so. My feeling is that be- 
cause the policies and instructions for us come 
from the top of the organization down, to 
effectively change the current state of affairs 
requires attention from the First Presidency 
without the filter of the many layers of ecclesias- 
tical organization. Does President Hinckley get 
Exponent II, in particular the recent issue 
[Volume 19, Number 1]? Does Elaine Jack, 
Aileen Clyde, or Chieko Okazaki? It is their job 
to advocate for us as Relief Society sisters. What 
is being done to secure their attention to this 
worthy issue? 

While I am grateful to have, at one time, 
received the best instruction about my body 
from the highest of sources, I want things to be 
different for my daughters with respect to whom 
they can comfortably discuss issues of modesty. 
I doubt that YW leaders or school health teach- 
ers can and will discuss modesty openly or 


adequately. So far, my three young daughters 
and I talk about everything, and I expect to 
maintain that quality of communication fora 
very long time. The Holy Ghost will confirm to 
them the principle I teach, but to leave the 
teaching of the principle entirely to the Holy 
Ghost is neglectful and irresponsible. 





Judy Olson from Huntsville, Texas, has 
some success stories to tell about her life with 
her body and with her daughters healthy atti- 
tudes. She also offers the reminder that negative 
attitudes about women’s bodies do not come 
from the LDS Church alone. She writes: 


I enjoyed very much receiving Exponent 
IL It’s like chatting with good friends that I have 
never met but feel I know in a community of 
believers. 

While I feel that Ms. Dushku and I share 
similar feelings about overzealous modesty 
lessons, it is her conclusion that the Church is to 
blame for women’s feelings of self-loathing and 
body image problems with which I differ. 
Granted, the Church is a part of the larger 
society—with its size 1 and 2 models and diet 
ads that send women unrealistic messages; yet, 
modesty as a principle is not flawed. 

My own experiences include those ofa 
teenager growing up in southern California in 
the late ‘50s and early ‘60s and also those of a 
mother of three daughters who are now adults. 
My first experience with a “standards” lecture 
was as part of a talk given by a YWMIA board 
member at stake conference, who advised 
against the evils of two-piece swimsuits, shorts, 
strapless dresses, and sundresses. I was a sun 
worshipper and had just discovered that my 
shortwaisted body looked better in a well- 
constructed two-piece suit. My mom didn’t 
mind, but when she heard the remarks of the 
YWMIA sister, she told me that perhaps the 
leader was speaking to me about my new 
swimsuit. I continued to buy two-piece suits past 
the time I was married, but I did wear another 
suit to Girls Camp. I even wore a strapless 
formal for my senior prom in 1963. 

At BYU, I surreptitiously wore cutoff 
jeans under a coat to take my finals and although 
I wore the two-piece suit on the sundeck at 
Heritage Halls, I mostly obeyed when it mat- 
tered. 

After four years at BYU and five on 
Long Island, where both my husband and I 
continued our studies, we relocated to East 
Texas with its interminable, hot, humid summers 
that start in March and continue through Octo- 

ber. We had three young daughters and I some- 
times envied their being able to wear cool 
playsuits. Once a well-meaning elder informed 
me that he thought all young females should 
dress as if they were wearing garments. His 





comment did not go unchallenged in its absur- 
dity. First of all, not in Texas. Secondly, if young 
females, why not males also? And finally, they 
were in fact infants and children! While many 
Moslem women rejoice in covering their bodies 
except in the presence of their husbands or 
female friends, such covering is not for very 
young girls. Nor is it or should it be required of 
young Mormon women. 

My daughters were allowed to choose 
their own swimsuits and usually chose the one- 
piece Olympic type, with the exception of one 
year when the second one wore a two-piece to 
get UV exposure for a medical condition. Like 
me, my oldest daughter also chose a “skimpy” 
bikini when she was 16 and reminded me that 
she had bought it with her own money. 

The second daughter had a camp 
experience. She was underdeveloped and had 
received from her southern California grand- 
mother several sun tops with built-in tricot 
linings. She shared them with a friend, and they 
were so pleased not to have to wear bras at 
camp, that is until the camp lady said that she 
needed to have a private modesty chat with 
them. Their psyches, however, went undamaged. 

My experiences have not been as 
damaging as those cited in your article. I have 
three adult daughters with healthy attitudes 
toward their bodies and I, although overweight, 
have made peace with my large but beautiful 
body. Not to teach modesty as a principle would 
be to subject our daughters to examples of 
spandex “Lolitas” in string bikinis, which might 
teach them even more undesirable lessons. 





Margot Ellen Reed writes to us from 
Flagstaff, Arizona, about a wide range of 
memories from her experiences with C hurch 
lessons on modesty: 


Although I have not been active in the 
Church for some twenty years, I was born into 
and raised in a home that was very conservative, 
even by LDS standards. As the oldest child and 
daughter, I was taught not only that my body 
must be kept covered, but that it must be pro- 
tected from, heaven forbid, sex. It is my belief 
that parents’ unresolved sexual issues are at the 
core of overly stringent teachings concerning 
modesty. 

In my generation, at least, young women 
were taught that they were responsible for young 
men’s behavior, which, if nothing else, set us up 
early-on for co-dependency. Crushed rose-petal 
analogies at MIA inspired guilt rather than 
modesty at a time when our racing hormones 
were on a collision course with appropriate 
behavior. The only sexual advice I ever received 
from my father were repeated tales of the evil 
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that befell young women who didn’t keep 
themselves covered; in his eyes, rape was never 
the fault of anyone except the girl whose cloth- 
ing choice aroused male senses. The day after I 
graduated from high school, I went to the temple 
and took out my endowments; it was my 
mother’ s opinion that garments would protect 
me with extra blessings from the Lord and from 
advances from overly-sexed priesthood holders. 

All of this attention to modesty for sex’s 
sake worked: I was so ashamed of my scrawny 
body by the time I was twelve that I never pulled 
shorts over my skinny legs again and walked 
like a hunch-back hoping nobody would notice I 
was flat-chested. At BYU, | dropped out of a 
folk dancing class because I was too embar- 
rassed to wear shorts at practices. 

I am now 64. I have raised twelve 
children, half of them my own and eight of them 
girls. I wish I could report that remembering my 
Own experiences enabled me to be open and 
supportive in teaching my daughters about their 
sexuality, but I was too embarrassed about my 
own conflicted feelings to be of much help. It 
was only a year ago that I went into therapy to 
learn why my childhood sexual impressions had 
left me with so much suppressed anger that it 
had virtually dominated every major decision 
that I’ve made in my life. And it was not until 
then that I dared voice, for the first time, inci- 
dences that I thought were so bizarre that they 
had happened only to me, leaving me totally 
shamed for almost sixty years and making me 
feel that I was a worthless person. Although the 
Exponent forum is not an extraordinarily frank 
Relief Society, such as Judy’s, I have determined 
that I will retell my story here in the hope that 
my most shaming childhood experience will aid 
others as it seemed to in my therapy group. And 
thus emboldened by that group, I finally shared 
my dirty little secret with my children. 

When I was five, one of my kindergar- 
ten playmates was invited to our house for the 
afternoon. Mother was always searching among 
the ward children for suitable friends (i.e. good 
LDS parentage, members of whom she ap- 
proved). On this particular day, JoAnn quickly 
sorted through my toys and, finding nothing that 
interested her, suggested that we play one of her 
games behind the closed closet door. Mother 
found us a short time later sitting with our legs 
spread, our panties down, carefully examining 
the curiosities between our legs. I was sent to 
the bathroom, and an hysterical phone call to 
JoAnn’s mother brought her in haste to collect 
her wayward five-year-old. And then, either 
because I possessed no terminology to answer 
my mother’s demands that I tell her exactly what 
I'd been doing in the closet or because I was too 
stubborn to do so, she alternately screamed, 
whipped, and slapped me in that bathroom until 
suppertime. 

It was not until many years later that I 
came to understand that my mother’s sexually 
conflicted life as a child and as a young adult 
had pushed her to the edge that day and that 
anything she deemed sexual, including men- 
struation, would drive her crazy. 


This is sexual abuse, plain and simple, 
and knowing now that it was an act of violence 
perpetrated by a sexually obsessed, highly 
respected LDS mother, I submit that both hidden 
and not so hidden messages accompany many 
efforts to protect our girls and young women 
from harm—even the manner in which we teach 
modesty. An attitude of “the end justifies the 
means” does not justify any instruction that 
terrifies our girls and inhibits our young women 
Somehow our teachings must address the heart 
of the matter in a non-devious way. 

I was recently dismayed when one of 
my daughters told me of a fictitious story being 
told to teenagers as truth by youth leaders in her 
ward in an effort to “scare them to death.” The 
story involved two young LDS couples ina 
theater; one girl has her boyfriend’s pants 
unzipped. When he re-zips in some haste, the 
long hair of the girl sitting in front of them gets 
caught in the zipper. 


: 


I will end this column with a lovely letter 
from a Chicago sister who reports that a walk on 
the beach can be a real step toward rec overy 
from too many lessons on shameful bodies. What 
a beautiful image I have of Kate Coombs of 
Evanston, Illinois, on her self-discovery walk, 
barefoot in the sand 


Judy Dushku’s article made me want to 
yell, “Yes—that’s what I meant!” 

Just a few weeks ago, I tried to explain 
to another Mormon woman that I thought the 
injunction to cover our bodies at all times 
resulted in our being estranged from our physi- 
cal selves. She listened kindly but seemed 
uncomfortable, and I flushed, wondering if she 
suspected me of advocating masturbation or 
nudist colonies or something. 

In my continuing battle to eat wisely, it 
has occurred to me that I have never looked at 
my body— easy enough to do when you are a 
garment wearer and (in the shower without 
glasses) nearsighted to boot. In fact, I concluded 
that I have actively avoided looking at my body, 
ashamed of my naked breasts and hips. I also 
have found myself feeling somewhat uncomfort- 
able as a temple worker asked to perform 
initiatory ordinances. 

And yet, as I listened to the language of 
the initiatory week after week, it gradually came 
to me that the Lord’s words do gentle honor to 
each part of our bodies. That every body—even 
mine—is a technical and aesthetic amazement, a 
gift and a friend to be cherished. Assuring the 
comfort, well-being, cleanliness, and good 
health of the body can be a form of gratitude and 
respect. After all, the Lord has explained that 
His creations were intended both to please the 
eye and to gladden the heart. Can’t the body be a 
source of gladness? 

Yesterday during lunch, I left my 
downtown Chicago office and walked to nearby 
Oak Street Beach. I took off my shoes and 
stockings and waded a little in Lake Michigan, 
then sat in the sand, wiggling my toes and 
feeling the sun and wind on my head and 
arms. So this is my body, I thought, unloosing 
my heartstrings as if they were my bound-up 
hair. ¢ 
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NOVEMBER 1994 
SOLEMN ASSEMBLY 
Sustaining the Prophet 


Quorum of the Twelve 

Seventies and Presiding Bishopric 
Patriarchs, High Priests, and Elders 
Aaronic Priesthood 

Entire Congregation: 

eThose who stood previously 
¢Women 

¢ Children 

e Non-members 
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4222 Eden Street 
New Orleans, LA 70125 
March 7, 1995 








Dear President Hinckley, 







As my daughter and I drove across the Mississippi River, we looked forward to participating in 
our first Solemn Assembly to sustain a prophet. We are life-long members of the Church. I have 
taught the Gospel Doctrine class for many years and was recently called as Relief Society 
President of a struggling inner-city branch. My daughter is Primary President in the branch. We 
have strong testimonies of the Gospel and spend many hours each week serving our brothers and 
sisters in the Uptown Branch. 























In our minds, we know that the Church values its sisters. However, we were hurt and then 
angered as the Solemn Assembly progressed. While we watched all the Melchizedek 
and Aaronie priesthood quorums sustain the prophet, we kept wondering when we would be 
allowed the same privilege. It hurt each of us that we were not allowed to stand until the entire 
congregation voted. !hen when the TV camera panned in on the front row, we realized that the 
women of the Churc:h had been relegated to sustaining the Prophet at the same time as the non- 
member politicians. That made us angry as well as hurt. We did not discuss our feelings with 
others, but we assume that many sisters throughout the world felt the same pain at apparently 
being undervalued. 






It seems to us that you could ayoid such hurt and send a positive reinforcement to the sisters of 
the Church if the order of voting were changed. All Melchizedek Priesthood Quorums should 

vote first as they do now. But then it would be much more affirming to your sisters if the order 
could be the Relief Society, the Aaronic Priesthood, the Young 
Women, the Primary and finally the entire congregation. This 

would let the women of the Church know that their sustaining 
vote was valued and appreciated. We humbly request that you 
consider such a voting arrangement for the upcoming Solemn 
Assembly. 













MAY 1995 
SOLEMN ASSEMBLY 
Sustaining the Prophet 





Sincerely, 







Suzanne R. Hawes 
Cynthia L. Van Dam 









Quorum of the Twelve 
Seventies and Presiding Bishopric 
Patriarchs, High Priests, and Elders 












ef Aaronic Priesthood 
William C. Van Buskirk, President, Uptown Branch Relief Society 
David Clawson, President, New Orleans Stake Young Women 


Entire Congregation 
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Making History: Telling the Story of Almera A. Romney 


hen we Mormon women 

think of heroines, the 

images that usually come 
to mind are nineteenth century: 
Pioneer Mother or, for those of us 
with a literary bent, perhaps Eliza R. 
Snow, complete with hoop skirt and 
inkwell. Time stretches the length of 
these women’s shadows, and we feel 
too small to fill their footsteps. All 
around us, however, are modern 
women with heroic stories to tell; we 
need only to look for them and listen. 

I recently wrote my Ph.D. 
dissertation about one such modern 
woman, a Mormon educator who 
made an enormous difference in the 
lives of hundreds of African— 
American and Mexican—American 
children in her southern California 
town. This woman, Almera Anderson 
Romney, was my mother. If she were 
still living, she would laugh at the 
idea of her life being the stuff of 
history. 

I grew up in the 1940s and 
1950s, when “studying history” meant 
learning the names of great men and 
the dates and causes of wars. While I 
enjoyed history and did well at it, I 
was surprised that my quick-minded 
mother found the subject so dull. 
What interested her was people, 
preferably living ones. Throughout 
her exceptionally busy life, she kept 
no journal nor letter files; she simply 
tossed into cardboard boxes random 
items that she wished to keep. But 
after her death, I discovered hundreds of 
precious photos, documents, letters, and papers 
among the jumble of old greeting cards, 
clippings, and recipes in her mound of dusty 
boxes. The resulting scrapbooks that I assembled 
were precious to me, but even I did not think of 
them in terms of history. 

Then, towards the end of my first year 
of course work at the University of Oregon, I 
was assigned the project of researching and 
writing an original piece of educational history. 
As I studied education in its historical context, I 
began to see my mother’s experiences as a 
school administrator in a larger perspective. I 
chose to do my historical study on her years at a 
segregated elementary school, using her papers 
as my primary source material. My study 
became the basis for my dissertation proposal, 
and through my research and writing, my 
mother’s story has become a part of the 
emerging history of women in education and of 
segregated education in western America. 

One of the aspects of Almera Romney’s 
career that most interested my advisors was the 
fact that not only was she a white woman with a 
long career at a non-white school, she was a 
Mormon woman, working during the very years 
when the Church’s policies on less-than-full 
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Mary Ellen Romney MacArthur 
Eugene, Oregon 





membership for African-Americans were 
becoming nationally conspicuous. In addition, I 
discovered that little has been written about the 
existence of schools such as Huntington 
Elementary School in Monrovia, California, one 
of the many separate schools established and 
maintained by de facto segregation for 
African-American and Mexican-American 
children in the western United States in this 
century. The truth about these schools—how 
they were unofficially segregated, how they 
were staffed, how they were run—has largely 
been buried. During her seventeen years at 
Huntington School (1946-1963), Romney 
struggled to help her pupils despite the weight of 
an indifferent society and her institutionally 
prejudicial religion. 

My mother began teaching at Hunting- 
ton when I was eleven years old, and she retired 
in 1970, about the time my own career in 
education in nearby Pasadena began and the year 
both Monrovia and Pasadena’s schools were 
racially integrated by busing. Our family wit- 
nessed, and to a certain extent participated in, 
one of this century’s great social movements. 
But at the time Almera began working as a fifth 
grade teacher at Huntington School in 1946, her 


job was just something she badly 
needed, 

Almera began her 
career in education early. Born in 
Manti, Utah, in 1903, the 
daughter and youngest child of 
Danish converts to the Church, 
Almera graduated from high 
school when she was seventeen, 
completed a teaching certificate 
at Snow Normal College the 
following year, and began 
teaching at Manti Elementary 
School the autumn that she 
turned nineteen. At age twenty- 
two, she became the principal as 
well as continuing to teach large 
classes. She was also the sole 
caregiver for her ailing parents 
After six years of this demanding 
schedule, Almera moved with 
her parents to Provo to live near 
a brother, and she was then able 
to fulfill her dream of really 
“going to college.” She 
graduated with honors from 
BYU in 1930 and taught high 
school for several years in 
Tooele, Utah. 

It was in Tooele that she 
met and married Clyde Romney, 
a dapper, older salesman for 
Utah Power and Light. Because 
married women could not teach 
in Utah in 1934, Clyde and 
Almera decided to begin their 
marriage in southern California. 
My sister and brother and I were 
born during the following nine 
years. In 1941, our family settled in the semi- 
rural San Gabriel Valley, east of Los Angeles. 
Almera had chosen to stay home with us 
children, but Clyde was not a good provider. His 
health deteriorated, and debts piled up. In the 
summer of 1946, Almera decided the time had 
come for her to go back to work. 

In her prize-winning essay in the 1971 
women’s issue of Dialogue (“All Children are 
Alike unto Me” 6.2, 53-59), Almera described 
how the superintendent of schools in Monrovia 
reluctantly offered her the only job opening that 
he had, at the town’s “Negro school.” He 
described problems at the school as 
“insurmountable” and the children 
“unteachable.” Although she had never 
personally known a person of color, Almera was 
confident of her ability to relate to children, and 
she accepted the job. As she wrote in her essay, 


Unknowingly [the 
superintendent] opened a door 
for me into a fascinating, 
challenging but frustrating 
world. I thought that I loved and 
understood all children, but I 
was totally ignorant of the 
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problems that beset our racial 
minorities... I had little 
experience with Negroes and, 
worse, I had not thought 
seriously about their problems. I 
am appalled that I could have 
been so blind and ignorant, so 
indifferent and unconcerned (p. 
53). 


For three years, Almera taught at 
Huntington School, on three different grade 
levels. She struggled to adapt her teaching 
techniques to a completely different cultural 
setting, appalled at the problems her pupils faced 
but excited by the progress that she could help 
them make. She quickly learned the realities of 
de facto segregation in Monrovia—and in the 
North and West, in general—that locked her 
pupils into just a small comer of the town’s life. 
She found that her students were denied library 
cards, that they could use the public swimming 
pool only one day a week, and that they were not 
allowed to try on clothing in many of the town’s 
stores. 

It was apparent to Almera that 
Huntington School was not only separate, it was 
far from equal to the district’s other schools. Its 
books and desks were cast-offs, its classrooms 
crowded, and most of the teachers were dis- 
interested and soon moved on. In fact, Almera 
found that no one really expected the students to 
learn much, or cared if they did. It made her 
furious! 

After her third year at Huntington, 
Almera became its principal, a position she held 
for the next fourteen years. Meanwhile her 
husband’s health continued to decline, and he 
died of heart disease in 1951. In Almera’s words, 
“my world tured bleak.” 

Almera was surrounded by loyal friends 
and associates, however, and she threw herself 
more than ever into the battle to make her school 
a place in which parents and students could take 
pride, a place where students learned both good 
academic skills and good self-discipline. To 
accomplish her goals, Almera became 
increasingly involved with community life, 
becoming first a member, then the president of 
Monrovia’s Coordinating Council as well as 
helping to found both a Family Service Agency 
and a Human Relations Commission. All these 
things were accomplished while she struggled 
with filling the role of single parent and 
breadwinner, in addition to carrying the 
traditional responsibilities of a woman’s life. 

At the school, Almera worked to recruit 
fine teachers, a number of whom were fellow 
Mormons, who would dedicate themselves to the 
school. She also searched continually for 
capable teachers of color, including native 
Spanish speakers to serve the school’s growing 
minority of Mexican-American pupils. She also 
built a dedicated corps of parent volunteers to 
staff an active PTA and to help with the school’s 


many festive special events, such as the all- 
school Field Day in June at a local park. 

The most powerful force for change at 
the school was Almera Romney herself. She was 
deeply interested in and knew every child and 
family by name. Despite his reservations about 
her efforts, the district superintendent 
recognized her motives, remarking to a friend, 
“The only reason to stay and work at that school 
is out of a deep religious conviction.” 

Even after the Brown v. Board Supreme 
Court decision outlawed separate schools for 
minority children in 1954, nothing changed for 
many years in the West, where segregation was 
“unofficial.” Finally in 1960, with the Civil 
Rights battle heating up in Monrovia as 
elsewhere, a new superintendent asked Romney 
to move to another district school. So in the 
summer of her sixtieth birthday, she said a 
tearful farewell to the school that had become a 
second home. She served as a principal for seven 
more years at another school, finally retiring at 
age sixty-seven. 

When Almera Romney began teaching 
at Huntington School in 1946, her attitudes 
towards black people were undoubtedly typical 
of good people and good Church members of the 
time—in her own words, “blind and ignorant, 
indifferent and unconcerned.” But as she became 
involved in the lives of her students and their 
parents, she increasingly felt the injustice of the 
Church’s policy and attitude towards persons of 
Negro ancestry. The same religious tradition that 
taught Romney to see her difficult job as a 
personal call to service also raised increasingly 
painful theological conflicts. Her commitment to 
the children of Huntington School was under- 
stood by neither the leaders of her town nor the 
leaders of her church. 

But as Almera read the scriptures and 
prepared lessons for the Gospel Doctrine class 
that she taught in Monrovia Ward for nearly two 
decades, the true message of the gospel seemed 
clear to her. She found her creed in words from 
the Book of Mormon: 


And | am filled with charity, 
which is everlasting love; 
wherefore, all children are alike 
unto me; wherefore I love little 
children with a perfect love; and 
they are all alike and partakers 
of salvation. For I know that 
God is not a partial God, neither 
a changeable being, but He is 
unchangeable from all eternity 
to all eternity. (Mosiah 8:17-18) 


Almera Romney was convinced that she 
was doing the Lord’s work by helping the poor 
and the excluded children of Monrovia. Ignoring 
her own need for financial security, she chal- ; 
lenged the interlocking directorate of wealthy 
white men who controlled Monrovia’s school 
district, as well as all other city institutions. She 


battled both publicly and behind closed doors for 
Huntington’s right to be at least equal in its 
facilities and educational opportunities, even if 
they had to be separate. As one black parent, a 
former PTA president, told me, “Mrs. Romney 
made Huntington School into a fine school.” 

In June 1970, Almera Romney served 
her last day as a principal, and, across town, de 
facto segregation ended in Monrovia as the 
doors of Huntington Elementary School closed 
forever. From that day until the present, 
Monrovia’s black children have been bused to 
other schools in town. 

Almera’s plans to devote her retirement 
to writing and traveling were pre-empted by 
years of illness and physical suffering. (Her 
article “Enduring to the End: A Survival Guide” 
was published in Exponent I/ in 1979, Volume 
4). She lived to see all three of her own children 
earn college degrees and to be with us when we 
were each sealed in the temple to our spouses. In 
June 1978, when President Spencer W. Kimball 
extended full church membership to all worthy 
persons, black or white, she rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. She died in June 1980 at age seventy- 
SIX. 

We seldom think of people who are part 
of our everyday lives as heroes, but my mother 
was a hero—not just to me, but to all who knew 
her. She is remembered as a courageous pioneer. 
Her pioneering was not done in a covered 
wagon, but instead in her job in suburban 
Southern California in the middle years of the 
twentieth century—educating children of color. 
To that job, however, she brought all the strength 
of purpose, dedication, moral fiber, and love for 
the Gospel that characterized the nineteenth- 
century pioneer women whom we revere. She 
believed with all her heart that the way to 
express dissatisfaction with the status quo was to 
work to bring about change. 

As Mormon women, we need to tell the 
stories of our own modern heroines and to learn 
from their examples. Their stories are our 
history. # 


Editor’s Note: We invite other submissions—in 
the form of an IBM- or Mac-compatible disc and 
printed manuscript—about our modern 

heroines. Under the heading, “Today's 
Pioneers,” we will choose a role model's story to 
publish in each issue. 
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veryone who came to the 1994 Midwest 


Pilgrims' Retreat, held at the Bishop 

Lane Retreat Center in Rockford, 
Illinois, was delighted with the beauty of the 
spring-tinged grounds and thrilled with the 
shower-to-participant ratio (1:2). Midwest 
retreats gather primarily from the central states, 
but this year women came from coast to coast: 
Southern California and Massachusetts were 
represented. This geographical diversity was 
echoed by many other differences. As 
participant Milly Day wrote in her retreat 
memories: 


Some are married, some are not, some 
are divorced with children and some 
divorced without children, some are 
widowed. They come from different 
walks of life, as some are doctors, others 
are lawyers, social workers, financial 
planners, some are artists, some 
teachers, some office workers, some 
work outside their homes as well as in 
their homes, and still others work in 
their homes as mothers and wives. They 
come in jeans, they come in dress 
slacks, they come in dresses. They 
come with make-up and they come 
without make-up. They come to 
breakfast with hair freshly washed and 
still wet, or with their hair neatly in 
place. They come with jewelry, 
earrings, they come with no jewelry. As 
varied as they are in their appearances 
and their lifestyles they all come for the 
same reason: To be nurtured and to be 
nurturing. 


“Making a Difference” was the theme 
selected by the North Shore Chicagoans who 
planned the retreat, and the Friday night 
introductory session included small group 


discussions of the Random Acts of Kindness m5 
have enjoyed performing or receiving. Twenty 


minutes generated an amazing number of ideas 


about simple ways we can make a difference in 
the lives of strangers and friends, from paying 
the toll for the next car in line to sending 
anonymous gifts and letters of appreciation. 
Saturday night’s sharing of ways in which we 


Midwest Retreat Reviewed 


Susan Paxman Hatch 
La Grange, Illinois 


retreat do many of us feel comfortable to 
think and express our own individuality? 
Also, I truly enjoyed and appreciated 
hearing the experiences of so many of 
the women there. The openness of 
many to share not only their talents and 
various insights, but also to share so 
much of their pain was impressive and 
inspiring. Learning more about the 
beginnings of Exponent II, something 
that has meant a lot to me since I first 
learned of it several years ago, was 
interesting. A special thank you to Sue 
Paxman for coming and sharing so 
much of herself. 


As predominant as these variations on 
the theme of making a difference were the 
circles of the retreat weekend: small groups 
circled closely for discussion and workshops, 
large circles for introductions, the Quaker 
meeting, and the best can-can ever—they were 
all circles of love and sisterhood. My favorite 
image from the retreat is our inclusive circle of 
women: arms around each other, kicking legs 
high, full of laughter and good Spirit, abounding 
in love. Echoing this metaphor, Exponent I] 
editor and guest speaker Sue Paxman’s “Circles 
of My Faith” discussion was refreshingly honest 
and personal. Her simple statement that we are 
all in different places on the same road invited 
just the expansive freedom we each crave as we 
travel. This open atmosphere is described nicely 
by Paula Kelly-Keller: “I was allowed and 
encouraged to feel, to think, and to challenge 
myself about preconceived thoughts and beliefs 


May 31-June 1, 1996 

Snow Mountain Ranch, 
YMCA of the Rockies 
Winter Park, Colorado 
Speakers to be announced 
Cost: Approximately $50.00 


For more information please 
contact Paula Goodfellow at (303) 


I'd never pondered.” Charlotte Johnston wrote, 
“I was impressed with the evenhanded approach 
Sue exhibited concerning Exponent II and its 
relationship to the Church. She seems to have 
developed a negotiating skill that would bring 
people of different perspectives closer to each 
other.” 

The circle of our arms enfolding each 
other restored and reassured many participants 
“We stand arm in arm holding onto each other 
for the unconditional support and comfort we 
each seek,” wrote Carolyn Layland. One of Keri 
Herrmann’s favorite memories of the retreat was 
“standing in line for dinner and feeling the 
warmth of a hug from a woman I greatly admire 
and realizing how much we need the healing 
touch of sisters, mothers, daughters, ...” Milly 
Day summed up the weekend by saying, “What 
is SO amazing is that such a short period of time 
can be so rejuvenating, so refreshing, so 
replenishing. When I come I am once again 
reminded of the miracle of touch as I gather 
those I have come to know into the circle of my 
arms and without words our friendship is 
renewed.” Sharon Brown agreed: “After two 
days I felt rejuvenated, capable and inspired.” 

K. Carpenter wrote to her retreat sisters, 
saying, “You came with confidence we would 
have a wonderful time, and we did. You came 
with courage to share precious parcels of 
yourself and were received with compassion, 
trust, hope and joy.” All of us who attended the 
Rockford retreat can agree with K. when she 
writes, “The retreat experience is an Act of 
Kindness I give myself.” ® 






Rocky Mountain Retreat for LDS Women 


Registration is first-come, first- 
served and is limited to the first 62. 
We stay in three modern, handi- 
capped-accessible cabins with beds 
and modern kitchens and bath- 
rooms. Snow Mountain Ranch is a 
6000 acre YMCA resort with 
hiking and biking trails, horseback 
riding, roller-skating, swimming 





and tennis facilities. Previous 
retreats have provided fertile 
ground for new friendships and 
interesting discussions in an 
honest, but positive atmosphere. 


460-7278 or Lisa Turner at (303) 


each make a difference induced a broad display 

of creative works and abilities as well as a lot of 

laughter. As several of us commented, it was 

fun to hear women brag a little about 

themselves—and also interesting to see how 

many felt the need to add a disclaimer or note of, 730-6410. 


k 


apology before sharing their particular strong 
suit. Jeanie Hinckley Rennie, who attended the 
retreat with her mother and sisters, said: 


Speakers in previous years 
have included Jerrie Hurd, Cathy 
Stokes and Barbara B. Smith. 
One of the things that particularly struck 
me at the Rockford retreat was how 
refreshing it was to be able to enjoy and 
appreciate each other’s individuality. So 
often in the Church I feel that 
individuality is discouraged and even 
avoided like a plague. Where else but at 
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LEADER'S RESPONSE 


Cancer Survivor 


Kris Davis 
Roosevelt, Utah 


edar City, Utah, 1950s 


I remember the excitement when the 
bomb tests would go off in Nevada. Sometimes 
the windows of our school would rattle; Iremem- 
ber seeing the mushroom cloud at least once. 


Summer 1956 


My new stepmother (mother had died of brain 
cancer 18 months earlier) knew of a dermatologist 
in Salt Lake who might be able to give me help 
for the acne that I had had even in my preteen 
years. It wasn’t the few-pimples-once-in-a-while 
kind. My face, shoulders and back were covered 
with big purple boils that often broke and almost 
always scarred. I had 3 or 4 radiation treatments 
that summer at two week intervals. I would 
usually be a little nauseated a day or so after each 
treatment and I had a terrific suntan. When I 
returned to college in September teachers as well 
as classmates remarked on how good my skin 
looked. 


Eugene, Oregon, 1970 


Norman was in his last months of grad school 
finishing his dissertation. January 20, the day 
after our daughter’s 8th birthday, I noticed a 
small lump in my right breast while I was drying 
off after a shower. The surgeon wasn’t too 
concerned but did take the lump out on February 
17. The report would be back in three days and he 
said I could call then if I wanted to. Three days 
later he called me. The “small lump” was 
cancerous and six hours later I was in the hospital 
with a radical mastectomy scheduled for the 
following day. The home teachers came in to see 
me that evening and I recall thinking they 
probably wondered if I wanted a blessing 
although nothing was said. I had grown up in an 
active Mormon family, but blessings weren't a 
part of our life. The only one I ever remember 
was one my mother received shortly after her 
cancer surgery. I had really believed that if 
ElRey L. Christiansen, who gave her the blessing, 
blessed her to be healed, that she would be well; 
however, he only prayed for God's will 
concerning her and then prayed that the family 
might be blessed. We were. 

The surgery the following day went well. 
Three days later, 1 went home and when the 
report came back the following day everything 
was fine; I didn’t even need any chemo or 
radiation therapy. 


1970s and 1980s 


A lot was going on in my life during these 
years—numerous moves, raising and educating 
two daughters, continuing my own graduate 
studies, and seeing both daughters married. I had 
two skin cancers burned off but that was about 
the only thought I gave to cancer. I didn’t even 
have a yearly mammogram for quite a number of 
years. 


Summer 1992 


The government settlement to the Downwinders 
(cancer victims who had lived in the area of the 
1950s bomb tests) was approved and I decided to 
apply. My application was accepted without any 
questions and the latter part of July I received 
the money. Two weeks later our son-in-law died 
of brain cancer and much of the money went to 
pay his burial expenses and medical bills that 
weren’t covered by insurance and to help our 
daughter and her two year old son relocate in 
another part of the country. His tumor had been 
the same kind as my mother’s. About the only 
difference that the intervening 38 years made 
was the fact that progress in medical science 
kept him alive for four years while mother had 
lived only six months after her initial surgery. 
The end result was still the same. 


July 1993 


Norman and I were at the church for temple 
recommend interviews. I was reading while I 
was Waiting for him and had my hand to my 
neck. I felt a lump similar to one I had had on 
the other side of my neck back in 1973. I 
assumed I had another goiter and after tests 
(much more sophisticated than those 20 years 
earlier) my doctor concluded the same and 
referred me to a surgeon whom he said I could 
see at my convenience. I had a few weeks 
before my music students would be back for the 
fall quarter so I decided to get the thing taken 
care of right away. 

When I saw the surgeon, he asked me 
the usual questions regarding my history. Then 
he asked me if I had ever had treatment for acne. 
I had forgotten about the treatment 36 years 
earlier. In fact, it had probably been 20 or more 
years since I had even thought about it. “We're 
seeing a lot of this now,” he said. “This” was 
thyroid cancer. The Friday before Labor Day 
my thyroid was removed. I was terrified, 
helpless and angry. Terrified and helpless 
because I didn’t know what people did without a 
thyroid. Angry at the invasion of my body once 
again by this dirty thing. The report came back 
ten days later: the cancer in the thyroid was 
minuscule and no further treatment was 
recommended. We celebrated in our usual way 
with a bottle of Meier’s Non-alcoholic Cold 
Duck. I take synthroid six days a week and for 
the present all is well. 

So what is my attitude to all this 
seventeen months after my latest cancer? I say 
I’m realistic; my daughters say I’m cynical. At 
any rate I don’t think God is so much concerned 
with what happens to us as He is with how we 
handle it. I never recall praying specifically 
about either of the cancers. The breast cancer 
came on too fast and unexpectedly and I was so 
angry over the thyroid cancer that any prayers 
would have ended in a shouting scene with God. 
My way of dealing with troublesome things is to 


just not think about them. My health is excellent, 


and I’m extremely grateful for that; each 
weekend finds Norman and me X-country skiing 
or hiking in the Uinta Mountains depending on 
the time of year. And I love my work. I tell 
Norman I expect cancer will eventually get me. 
He says maybe it won’t. [ll just not think about 
itunless haveto. 


BOOK REVIEW 


When Is the New 


Testament Not the New 


Testament? 
Steven C. Walker 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Toward Understanding the New Testament. 
Obert C. Tanner, Lewis M. Rogers, Sterling M. 
McMurrin. Salt Lake City: Signature Books, 
1990. 462 pages. $19.95. 


C. Tanner is to me one of the great 

heroes of Mormondom. I can’t decide 

whether I like better his generosity to 
generations of starving Latter-day Saint intellectu- 
als or the lasting quality of his writing. Tanner's 
Christ’s /deals for Living, published way back in 
1955, remains even today a useful compilation, in 
my church teaching library the single most used 
book outside scripture. So I applaud Signature 
Books’ good idea to update Tanner’s classic The 
New Testament Speaks, a good idea made better 
by involving Professors Rogers and McMurrin to 
reflect some of the volcano of linguistic and 
archeological and philosophical outpouring that 
has illuminated New Testament criticism over the 
past fifty years. 

But Toward Understanding the New 
Testament doesn’t measure up to Tanner’s earlier 
work. Tanner was better without his collabora- 
tors; maybe writing is always worse by commit- 
tee. The weakness of the book is not so much 
Rogers and McMurrin, who make substantive 
contributions, but rather the whole crowd of 
biblical critics upon whom they too much depend. 

The problem with secular exegesis of this 
book is that it tends to miss the central issue of the 
text: its religiousness. For all its tapping into the 
rich veins of recent research and all the expansive 
perspective of its scholarly objectivity, there is a 
persistent irrelevance about this book for its two 
likeliest audiences: Biblical scholars are likely to 
find it derivative and superficial. Sunday School 
Bible readers are likely to find it beside the point, 
unrelated to what is most important for them 
about the New Testament. 

The book has come a long way from The 
New Testament Speaks, not all of that journey in 
helpful directions. “The event of Jesus walking 
on the water,” for example, has degenerated into 
“one of the so-called ‘nature’ miracles which 
supposedly defy natural law”; it “may well have 
been an illusion or hallucination experienced by 
one or more of his exhausted disciples as they 
struggled with their boat. For in Jesus’ time, there 
was no understanding of natural law describing 
the regularity of nature” (137). 

Personally, I prefer the naive openness of 
such a time to the reductive exclusions of this 
kind of scholarship, prefer the earlier Tanner 
perspective when he could see not only the 
possibility of Jesus walking on the water but Peter 
following in His footsteps, “doing something that 
once had appeared impossible.” “No teaching of 
words could have so well taught the lesson,” for 
Tanner in his earlier New Testament commentary, 
“that lack of faith and of courage results in one’s 
downfall” (279). 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 

The problem is not so much that a cynical 
reading shoulders out the possibility of a believ- 
ing reading; the real problem is that the authors 
of the new volume rely less on personal reading 
and more on scholarly cliche. That second- 
handedness not only guts much of what was 
most relevant in the earlier work, but tends 
toward flimsiness in the thought of this book. 
For instance, “The idea that the “Son of God’ 
was a divine being in the sense in which God 
was conceived as divine was blasphemous to the 
intensely monotheistic Jews” is a highly reliable 
scholarly premise. But perhaps because it isn’t 
the authors’ own premise, they have not thought 
it through carefully enough to realize what a 
great distance lies between that premise and 
their too-easy conclusion: “It seems unlikely that 
Jesus regarded himself as ‘the Son’ in this 
sense” (158). 

Though this book doesn’t do as much 
for us as The New Testament Speaks did, it does 
some good things. /f Toward Understanding the 
New Testament isn’t the most relevant nor the 
most innovative nor the most exciting reading of 
the New Testament, it is a useful reading a 
different reading, and that in itself has value. 
And the book is well written; the authors have a 
gift for making complex matters seem simple in 
an area where many make simple matters seem 
complex. The book lives up to its title: You 
cannot read this volume without coming closer 
to understanding the New Testament. 

You might come closer still to that 
understanding with other more focused recent 
studies. John Dominic Crossan provides per- 
haps the best historical background in The 
Historical Jesus. Stephen L. Harris’s The New 
Testament: A Student's Introduction is a helpful 
thematic approach. Jaroslav Pelikan’s Jesus 
Through the Centuries traces insightfully the 
cultural impact of the New Testament. David 
Black’s New Testament Criticism & Interpreta- 
tion provides an overview of approaches to the 
New Testament, a simple if fundamentalist- 
simplistic summary of ways of reading. 

However good for your mind, even 
these good books might not do much good for 
your feeling, for your spirit. Closer to the text 
itself, which seems to me the point of New 
Testament study, you might get more immediate 
and intimate understanding of the New Testa- 


When Is the New Testament Not the New Testament? 


ment, the kind of up-close and life-changing 
understanding that I think most matters, by 
reading my personal favorite commentary: 
Incarnation. Alfred Corin compiles in this 
volume reflections of contemporary writers on 
New Testament texts which are often intellectu- 
ally insightful and sometimes spiritually stimu- 
lating. 

Annie Dillard, for example, shows us 
God’s love through the people in Luke—‘‘a 
rogues’ gallery of tax collectors, innkeepers, 
fallen women, shrewd bourgeois owners, 
thieves, Pharisees, and assorted unclean Gen- 
tiles. He saves them willy-nilly; they need not, 
and do not, utter creeds first” (31). John Updike 
discovers that in the New Testament “vitality, 
perhaps, is the overriding virtue” (11). Mary 
Gordon engages the New Testament’s frank 
engagement with death in Jesus’s insistence that 
“She is not dead, but sleeping” —“If He can say 
it to her, He can say it to anyone. Perhaps death 
is always a perceptual error” (14). 

And people we’ ve never heard of before 
raise in this spirited volume possibilities we’ ve 
never thought of before: Gjertrude 
Schnackenberg suggests that “Jesus disquiets 
and distresses as much as comforts us, surprises 
as much as answers us” (209). Michael Malone 
finds in the Epistle of James proof that “laugh- 
ter, like music, can be a prayer” (304). 
Marilynne Robinson shows us how “actuality is 
a rupture in probability, and energy flows toward 
event the way lightning pours through a fault in 
the atmosphere. It is precisely [the New 
Testament’s] eye for the prodigious, its cata- 
logues of marvels, that should recommend it to | 
the realist” (307). | 

Precisely: it is the very miraculousness 
of the New Testament, its frank spirituality, that 
recommends it to us. That’s the book I recom- 
mend, the volume of all these I would suggest 
you read. Reread. Not that all manner of 
commentary can’t help the rereading, the 
reading in new ways—I savored all these 
biblical commentaries, including Toward 
Understanding the New Testament. The ultimate 
limitation of New Testament commentary is a 
limitation common to all commentaries, not just 
Tanner and Rogers and McMurrin’s: The 
problem with New Testament commentary is 
that it is never quite the New Testament. ® 
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